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THE  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  has  been 
discussed  by  tho  House  of  Commons,  and  a  Bill  for 
insuring  its  adoption  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  read 
a  second  time.  The  further  consideration  of  the  Bill  is 
deferred  until  after  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the 
International  Commission  on  Weights  and  Measures.  We 
learn  with  pleasure  that  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system 
has  been  recommended  by  the  Liverpool  Chemists'  Associa- 
tion in  a  resolution  carried  unanimously  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing. A  writer  in  the  Aihenanim  makes  fun  of  the  proposal 
to  reform  our  weights  and  measures,  and  threatens  to 
demolish  the  metric  system  at  the  proper  time.  He  says, 
"  as  soon  as  we  scent  a  metre,  we  shall  mill  a  metre,  hack 
at  a  metre,  and  kill  a  metre."  These  puns  betray  Professor 
De  Morgan,  the  humorous  mathematician,  whose  strange 
aversion  to  the  metric  system  ought  to  be  noticed  in  his 
own  "  Budget  of  Paradoies." 


It  appears,  on  the  authority  of  tho  Spectator,  that  Sir 
Robert  Napier  had  an  apparatus  for  employing  the  mag- 
nesium light  on  a  grand  scale  in  the  event  of  a  night 
attack.  "  At  a  distance  of  600  yards  a  bewildering  blaze  of 
light  would  have  been  thrown  into  the  eyes  of  the  Abyssiniana ; 
and  tho  British,  themselves  in  impenetrable  shadow,  would 
have  shot  down  their  lustrous  enemies  at  leisure  and  at 
once."  — 


Professor  Fbankland's  report  on  the  quality  of  the  waters 
supplied  by  the  metropolitan  companies  during  last  month 
is  more  satisfactory  than  usual,  only  one  sample  being  par- 
ticularised as  not  quite  what  it  ought  to  be.  "All the  river 
waters,"  the  Professor  says,  "  have  now  attained  their  sum- 
mer degree  of  purity,  the  active  aquatic  vegetation  having 
withdrawn  much  of  the  mineral  remains  of  the  sewago 
poured  into  the  Thames  and  Lea." 


The  appointment  of  a  professor  of  homoeopathy  to  the 
Faculty  of  Michigan  has  caused  three  of  the  professors  to 
send  in  their  resignations.  It  is  supposed  that  all  the  other 
gentlemen  attached  to  the  school  will  follow  their  example. 


THE  AMENDED  PHARMACY  BILL  AND  THE  PRESS. 


We  learn  from  the  following  letter,  that  Mr.  Willmott's 
offer  of  a  Prize  for  the  best  essay  on  "  Dispensing,  "  and  the 
proposal  of  the  Proprietors  of  this  Journal  to  augment  the 
Prize,  have  failed  to  elicit  from  the  Chemists'  Assissants' 
Association  the  expected  papers  : — 

"  Chemists'  Assistants'  Association, 

"14,  Air  Street,  Eeqbnt  Street,  W. 
"  Gentlemen, — The  Committee  of  the  Chemists'  Assis- 
tants' Association  regret  exceedingly  to  inform  you  that 
their  offer  of  Three  Guineas  for  the  best  Essay  on  '  Dispen- 
sing, '  has  met  with  no  response  on  the  part  of  the  members. 
As  the  proposition  was  most  warmly  received,  the  result 
scarcely  admits  of  a  satisfactory  explanation.  The  Committee, 
however,  and  the  members  also,  are  deeply  sensible  of  your 
liberality,  and  trust  you  will  accept  their  best  thanks  for 
•your  most  kind  offer.  The  conditions  regarding  the  Essay 
were,  perhaps,  somewhat  strict,  but  not  more  so,  it  is  thought, 
than  the  occasion  required. 

"  I  am.  Gentlemen,  yours  obediently, 
"  W.  G.  Clark,  Hon.  Sec. 
To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Chemist  and  Druqoist, 
May  15,  1868." 

In  place  of  the  Prize  essay  on  Dispensing,  we  print  in 
■another  columm  an  instructive  paper  on  Medicine,  read 
before  the  Association  by  the  President. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  it  was  resolved, — That  whereas  the  dental 
profession  of  tho  State  of  New  Y'ork  (now  numbering  about 
two  thousand  practitioners)  are  about  to  petition  the  Legis- 
lature if  the  State  for  such  legal  enactments  as  will  tend 
to  regulate  the  practice  of  dental  surgery,  and  to  mark 
some  distinction  between  tho  meritorious  and  skilful  and 
the  ignorant  pretender,  and  to  give  this  profession  a  legal 
recognition,  it  is  by  this,  the  State  Medical  Society,  resolved 
that  this  movement  on  tho  part  of  the  dental  profession  of 
this  State,  to  procure  such  ceneral  laws  for  their  protection 
as  now  pertain  to  the  medical  profession,  meets  with  our 
hearty  approval,  and  that  wo  hereby  join  in  tho  prayer  of 
these  petitioners  for  this  purpose. 


THE  Bill  to  regulate  the  sale  of  poisons,  and  alter 
and  amend  the  Pharmacy  Act  of  1852,  has  been  intro- 
duced to  the  House  of  Lords  by  Earl  Granville,  and  read 
twice  without  a  sign  of  opposition.  The  proposed  legislation 
which  we  have  so  long  advocated  is,  therefore,  under  the 
consideration  of  Parliament,  and  is  happily  associated  with 
the  name  of  one  of  our  staunchest  champions  of  education. 
We  trust  that  the  progress  of  the  Bill  through  Parliament 
may  not  be  interrupted  by  events  affecting  the  regular 
course  of  public  business,  and  that  the  hopes  of  those  who 
have  so  steadily  laboured  to  elevate  the  calling  of  chemists 
and  druggists  may  be  realised  during  the  present  session. 

As  yet,  the  Bill  has  attracted  little  attention,  but  two  in- 
dependent organs  of  opinion  have  already  indicated  the 
different  lines  of  argument  which  will  probably  be  adopted 
by  its  supporters  and  opponents.  The  Express,  a  newspaper 
which  has  never  neglected  an  opportunity  of  extending  the 
blessings  of  free  trade,  unhesitatingly  accepts  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  and  pronounces  the  opinions  that  we  believe  will 
prevail : — 

"Poisons,"  says  the  Express,  "are  rightly  excluded  from 
the  domain  of  free  trade.  In  future,  only  properly  quali- 
fied persons  are  to  prepare  pUls,  potions,  and  powders  from 
certain  dangerous  drugs  enumerated  in  the  schedule  of  a 
Bill  now  before  Parliament.  After  a  time,  no  fresh  foUower 
of  physic  may  style  himself  chemist  and  druggist,  unless 
he  shall  have  successfully  passed  an  examination  similar 
to  the  lower  of  those  now  voluntarily  encountered  by 
aspirants  to  the  title  of  'pharmaceutical  chemist.'  This 
is  a  wise  regulation,  for  bad  surgery  is  not  more  mischiev- 
ous than  bad  pharmacy;  the  public  is  already  fairly  pro- 
tected from  the  one,  and  is  now  offered  protection  from 
the  other.  The  most  virulent  poison  may  be  an  excellent 
medicine  when  administered  in  minute  quantities,  and 
medicines  harmless  in  appropriate  doses  may  be  poisonous 
if  swallowed  too  freely.  On  such  points,  people  generally 
are  neither  informed  themselves,  nor  have  any  guarantee 
that  complete  knowledge  is  possessed  by  the  druggist  whoae^ 
aid  they  seek. 

"  Among  the  indirect  effects  of  the  new  legislation  will  bo 
the  rise,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  a  class  of  tradesmen  who  will 
be  chemists  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name.   Chemistry  is  now 
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taught  in  most  schools,  and  often  forma  tho  subject  of 
amaaoiucnt  and  instruction  of  the  family,  but  boys  iiBually 
seek  in  vain  for  chemicals,  apparatus,  or  information  of  tho 
neighbouring  druggist.  The  trade  in  photogi'iiphic  ehemicala 
aeems  also  to  have  slipped  away  from  him  ;  indeed,  in  some 
oaaes  we  doubt  if  he  knows  how  to  test  the  purity  of  his 
own  wares.  So  far  aa  we  can  see,  the  proposed  alteration 
and  extension  of  tho  Pharmacy  Act  can  only  bo  productive 
of  good." 

Tho  article  we  liavo  quoted  explains  in  a  few  words  the 
olgectB  of  tho  proposed  legislation.  It  reminds  the  public 
that  "bad  pharmacy"  is  quite  as  mischievous  as  "bad 
Burgery,"  and  expresses  tho  general  belief  that  tho  contem- 
plated alteration  and  extension  of  tho  Phai'macy  Act  can 
only  be  productive  of  good.  But  audi  alteram  imriem.  Tho 
Medical  Kmes  and  Qazclle  regai-ds  the  proposed  Bill  as  a 
Bcheme  for  transforming  a  vulgar  calling  into  a  profession 
which  may  be  mistaken  for  tho  medical  profession.  Our 
contemporary  writes  : — 

"  Lord  Granville's  Bill  for  restricting  the  trade  of  chemists 
and  di'uggists,  which  will  soon  be  under  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  is  open  to  all  the  objections  which  we  have 
on  former  occasions  urged  against  proposals  for  limiting  the 
trade  to  the  members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  Were 
it  to  become  law,  it  is  a  restriction  upon  a  trade  which 
requires  for  its  exercise  no  more  sijecial  qualifications  than 
do  many  other  businesses  and  callings  which  necessitate  the 
possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  education,  and  tho  acquire- 
ment of  a  certain  kind  of  technical  knowledge.  It  will  erect 
the  chemists  and  druggists  into  a  profession,  and  indirectly 
foster  and  legalise  counter  practice ;  and  it  will  inconveni- 
ence the  public  by  diminishing  the  number  of  medicine 
vendors  and  dispensers,  and  confining  them  to  the  more 
populous  towns,  where  a  fair  income  will  repay  the  cost  of 
their  expensive  curriculum.  If  aU  this  were  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  public,  we  would  not  for  one  moment 
object  to  it ;  but  we  do  not  believe  it  to  be  so.  The  major 
part  of  the  dispensing  of  private  surgeries  and  public  dis- 
pensaries and  hospitals  is  at  present  performed  by  appren- 
tices and  assistants  without  qualification.  Mistakes  are 
exceedingly  rare,  even  under  these  cu-cumstances ;  how 
much  i-arer  are  they  likely  to  be  when  success  in  business 
depends  wholly  upon  accuracy  !  There  are  many  trades  as 
dangerous  as  that  of  the  chemist  and  druggist,  against 
which  the  public  have  no  protection.  To  erect  the  chemists 
into  a  special  privileged  class  is  a  retrograde  step  in  legisla- 
tion, injurious  to  their  own  interests,  and  subversive  of  the 
acknowledged  principles  of  commercial  polity.  We  applaud 
the  labours  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in  improving 
the  education  and  status  of  its  members,  but  it  surely  is 
unnecessary  to  protect  the  best  men  by  restrictions  on  the 
second-best." 

We  cannot  accept  the  doctrine  that  the  special  qualifica- 
tions required  for  the  exercise  of  the  trade  of  a  chemist  and 
druggist  are  bo  trivial  that  every  man  behind  a  dispensing 
counter  may  be  supposed  to  possess  them.  We  deny  that 
the  proposed  legislation  will  indirectly  foster  and  legalise 
"  counter  practice."  We  deny  that  the  mistakes  of  unquali- 
fied dispensers  are  exceedingly  rare.  In  fine,  we  regard  the 
whole  article  as  a  deliberate  misrepresentation  of  the  relation 
of  pharmacy  to  medicine. 

The  conclusion  of  the  loader  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Phan^iacmlicai  Journal  is  so  good  that  wo  bring  it  before  the 
chemista  and  druggists  unconnected  with  the  Society  :— 

"  According  to  the  Charter,  the  Society  was  formed  'for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  and  promoting 
a  uniform  system  of  editcation  of  i/iose  tu7io  should  practise  the 
4ame,  and  olio  for  tlie  prolectim  of  i/iose  who  carry  on  llie  btuinets 


of  chemists  and  druggistt.'  Now  how  could  these  objects  be 
best  carried  out  P  The  founders  were  men  bo  well  placed  in 
the  trade  that  they  had  nothing  to  gain,  but  might,  on  the 
contrary,  be  losers  by  the  elevation  of  otliers.  Nevertheless, 
tliey  endeavoured  to  advance  all ;  and  if  Jacob  BeU  oould 
have  carried  his  Bill  in  its  entirety,  none  but  pharmaceutical 
chemists  would  have  been  allowed  to  practise  pharmacy. 
For  that  advantage,  he  would  have  thrown  open  the  door, 
and  admitted  all  chemists  and  druggists  then  in  business  to 
membership  of  tho  Society.  For  such  an  advantage,  now, 
the  Council  are  (wisely,  we  think)  prepared  to  gather,  as  far 
na  may  be,  all  the  present  chemists  and  druggists  into 
union— not  to  give  them  the  title  of  '  pharmaceutical 
chemist,'  which  was,  by  Parliament,  made  the  sole  property 
of  the  then  members  of  the  Society  and  future  examined 
men, — but  to  make  them  eligible  for  membership  of  the 
Society.  And  in  this  arrangement  we  think  all  rights  are 
well  cared  for — those  of  the  men  who  have  hitherto  stood 
aloof,  for  they  are  offered  member.ship,  and  if  disinclined  to 
take  it,  may  be  left  cntu-ely  unmolested;  those  of  assistants 
and  apprentices,  for  they  may  be  placed  on  exactly  the  same 
footing  as  examined  assistants  under  the  Pharmacy  Act ; 
those  of  registered  pharmaceutical  chemists,  for  their  title  is 
rendered,  if  possible,  more  secure  to  them;  and  those  also  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  for  the  enrolment  of  all  chemists 
and  druggists  under  its  banner  wiU  enlarge  its  power  of 
action,  and  enable  it  more  surely  to  fulfil  tho  duty  for  which 
it  was  established,  namely,  to  advance  chemistry  and  phar- 
macy, and  with  them  the  position  of  pharmaceutists." 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOE  THE  ADVANCEMENT 
OF  SCIENCE. 

THIBTT-EIGHTH  MEETING. 


THE  Hon.  Local  Secretaries  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  have  informed  mem- 
bers, by  circular,  that  the  meeting  for  the  present  year  will 
commence  in  Norwich  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  of  August 
next,  under  the  Presidency  of  Joseph  Dalton  Hookek, 
Esq.,  F.K.S.,  D.C.L.,  etc..  Curator  of  the  Eoyal  Gardens  at 
Kew. 

The  fact  that  Norwich  has  never  before  been  visited  by 
the  British  Association,  the  character  of  its  manufactures, 
the  highly  interesting  geological  features  and  ai-choeological 
remains  in  the  surrounding  district,  with  a  hearty  desire 
worthily  to  receive  the  Association,  will  combine,  they  trust, 
to  make  the  meeting  thoroughly  interesting  and  successful. 
Norwich,  from  its  short  distance  from  London  and  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  easily  accessible 
to  membei'B  desiring  to  be  present.  Through  the  liberality 
of  various  public  bodies  and  private  individuals,  the  Loc^ 
Executive  Committee  have  obtained  excellent  accommoda- 
tion for  the  various  meetings  of  the  Association ;  a  sub- 
scription has  been  raised  to  defray  local  expenses ;  the  offers 
of  private  hospitality  have  been  numerous;  special  invita- 
tions have  been  given  to  the  corresponding  members  and  a 
large'  number  of  distinguished  -foreigners;  and  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  receive  and  heartily  entertain  visitors  to 
the  meeting. 

The  reception-room,  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  Theatre-street, 
Norwich,  will  be  open  on  Monday,  August  17,  at  12  o'clock, 
for  the  sale  of  tickets,  and  for  supplying  every  information 
in  our  power  to  visitors. 

The  chief  ai'rangements  of  the  meeting  are  as  follows : — 

The  opening  address  will  be  delivered  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  the  19th  of  August,  at  8  o'clock, 
by  Joseph  Hooker,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  etc..  President  Elect. 

Soirdes  will  bo  held  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall  on  the  evenings 
of  Thursday,  the  20th,  and  Tuesday,  the  25th  of  August. 

Evening  lectures  will  be  delivered  in  the  Drill  Hall  on 
Friday,  the  21st,  and  Monday,  the  24th  of  August,  at  half- 
past  8  o'clock. 

Various  excursions  (geological,  archwological,  and  ethno- 
logical) have  been  arranged  to  take  place  on  Thursday,  the 
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27tli  of  August,  to  Cromer  and  ita  district,  to  Hunstanton, 
to  Holkham,  Castle  Aoi-e,  Di?s,  Hoxne,  Thetford,  etc.,  full 
details  of  which,  with  times  of  trains,  will  be  publiahed  in 
duo  course.  Minor  excursions,  within  a  abort  distance  of 
Norwich,  are  in  course  of  arrangement,  and  will  be  notified 
at  the  time  of  meeting. 


NOTES  ON  THE 


PHARMACEUTICAL  CONVEE- 
SAZIONE. 


rpHE  Conversazione  of  the  Pharmaceutical  body  was  held 
JL  at  the  Society's  Eooms,  in  Bloomsbury-square,  on  the 
evening  of  May  19th,  and  was  quite  as  successful  as  any 
previous  re-union.  "We  regard  these  annual  soirees  with 
much  satisfaction,  because  we  believe  that  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  promote  in  many  ways  the  friendly  relations  which 
exist  to  so  great  an  extent  among  the  members  of  the  trade; 
and  if  in  these  stray  notes  we  indulge  our  critical  vein,  we 
tope  our  remarks  will  be  received  by  pharmaceutical  readers 
in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  written,  and  not  ascribed  to 
any  feeling  of  opposition. 

Perhaps,  no  pviblic  building  in  London  is  worse  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  a  conversazione  than  the  House  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society.  The  rooms  are  excellently  fitted 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  for  this 
very  reason  they  are  eminently  unfitted  for  a  social  gather- 
ing. Not  only  is  the  pleasing  effect  of  a  coup  d'osil  wanting 
ty  the  whole  exhibition  being  broken  up  into  so  many  small 
pieces,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  various  objects  in  different 
rooms  causes  ar|J  uncomfortable  crowding  where  the  most 
attractive  displays  are  made,  and  leaves  the  visitor  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  he  has  seen  every- 
thing worth  seeing.  The  indefatigable  secretary,  however, 
and  his  assistants  deserve  the  greatest  credit  for  the  nume- 
xous  dodges  to  which  they  resort,  in  order  to  make  the 
utmost  of  the  awkward  spaces  at  their  command.  Wo  may, 
perhaps,  venture  to  hope  that  in  after  years,  when  the  great 

combination  of  the  trade  has  been  consummated — a  result 

which  we  have  now  such  good  reason  to  anticipate — these 

united  meetings  may  be  held  annually,  in  some  large  rooms 

well  adapted  for  the  display  of  interesting  objects,  where  we 

may  all  assemble,  and  bring  with  us  the  ornaments  of  our 

homes  and  the  delights  of  our  hearts,  to  add  the  crowning 

grace  to  these  pharmaceutical  conversazioni. 

We  have  no  intention  to  offer  our  readers  a  catalogue  of 

the  many  interesting  and  valuable  products  of  scientific 

investigation,  artistic  labour,  and  technical  industry  which 

were  exhibited  on  this  occasion. 

We  strolled  through  the  rooms,  with  our  best  eye  con- 
stantly on  the  look-out  for  matters  which,  we  thought,  might 

be  useful  or  interesting  to  the  majority  of  our  readers,  and 

though  we  could  not  avoid  indulging  our  other  eye  with  an 

occasional  glance  at  the  scientific  and  artistic  features  of  the 

show,  we  did  not  regard  these  as  so  worthy  of  notice  in  our 
pages  as  those  objects  specially  connected  with  the  business 
of  a  retail  chemist  and  druggist. 

Our  business  has  many  points  of  interest,  and  we  believe 
it  is  capable  of  being  cultivated  so  as  to  be  rendered  even 

more  interesting  and  more  profitable  at  the  same  time.  We  f-Briton's  refreshment, 
do  not  by  any  means  recommend  our  readers  to  limit,  in  any 
degree,  their  oil  and  colour,  pitch,  tar,  and  verdigfris  connec- 
tion ;  but  we  would  certainly  suggest  that,  in  these  days, 
when  a  scientific  education  is  becoming  more  and  more 
fashionable,  the  chemist's  shop  should  be  also  a  store  where 
chemical  apparatus  might  be  purchased,  or,  at  least,  if  this 
be  not  practicable,  where  the  student  might  obtain  such  in- 
formation as  he  might  require.  We  want  to  see  chemists  in 
every  town  the  pioneers  of  science — of  chemistry  particu- 
larly,— and  recognised,  not  only  as  good  business  men,  but 


aa  men  of  good  education  and  of  cultivated  minds.  And  for 
these  reasons,  we  wish  to  see  these  soirees  largely  extended 
in  their  usefulness.  We  want  our  manufacturers  to  vie  with 
each  other  to  produce  every  year  an  exhibition,  so  that  it 
would  pay  men  to  visit  it  from  Liverpool  or  Newcastle,  in 
order  that  they  might  meet  with  everything  that  was  new 
and  valuable  connected  with  their  trade. 

But  to  leave  these  anticipations  which  were  suggested  by 
the  meeting,  and  to  pass  to  the  description  of  the  Conversa- 
zione of  1868  itself,  we  may  remark  that  our  business  eye 
was  attracted  near  the  entrance  by  a  brilliantly-lighted 
room,  fitted  up  with  a  superb  show  of  shop  and  window 
fittings,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Treble  and  Son  in  the 
moat  finished  and  elaborate  style.    We  are  not  qualified  to 
describe  in  architectural  terms  the  cornices,  pilasters,  and 
capitals,  but  we  can  say  that  the  general  effect  of  Messrs. 
Treble's  design,  worked  out  as  it  was  in  Spanish  mahogany 
set  off  by  black  ebony,  was  very  striking,  and  we  must  envy 
the  good  people  of  Belfast  the  constant  treat  in  store  for 
them,  in  the  contemplation  of  this  very  handsome  work  in 
Messrs.  Grattan  and  Co.'s  establishment — for  that,  we  wera 
informed,  was  its  destination.    A  sink  for  the  dispensing 
counter,  exhibited  by  the  same  firm,  was  also  well  worth  the 
attention  of  those  for  whose  use  it  has  been  designed.  In 
this  department,  however,  we  think  the  remarks  we  have 
made  above  apply  with  especial  force.    We  want  to  see  an 
exhibition  where  Treble  and  Hewlett,  Tomlinson  and  Kid- 
stone,  Hester,  Hawke,  and  Hay  may  all  compete  together 
for  the  blue  riband  of  the  trade,  and  where  the  troubled 
pharmaceutist  may  judge  for  himself  from  ocular  demonstra- 
tion which  is  the  man  most  suitable  for  him  to  employ. 
Near  this  room,  we  observed  two  of  Messrs.  Burrow's  soda 
water  racks,  partly  filled  with  bottles,  and  we  noticed  with, 
satisfaction  that  our  judgment  of  the  usefulness  of  these 
racks,  lately  recorded  in  the  Chemist  and  DauaaiST,  seemed 
to  be  unanimously  confirmed.  <: — - 

Writing  of  soda  water  at  once  transfers  our  thoughts  to 
the  top  of  the  building,  where  a  cute  but  very  courteous 
Yankee,  Mr.  Van  Winkle,  of  the  fii-m  of  Dows,  Clark,  and 
Van  Winkle,  was  liberally  dispensing  to  hot  and  thirsty 
chemists,  his  ice  cream  soda  water  beverage,  which  we  hope 
to  see  them  before  long  dispensing  to  their  customers,  as 
freely  as,  but  somewhat  more  profitably  than  Mr.  Van 
Winkle  did  that  evening.  For  hours  did  he  stand  the  siege 
by  the  side  of  his  marble  fountain,  dealing  oiit  with  nimble 
fingers  the  raspberry,  lemon,  and  vaniUa,  or  whatever  was 
asked  for,  like  a  conjuror  with  his  bottle.  And  when,  at  half 
past  ten,  the  fountain  was  exhausted,  we  are  bound  to  say_ 
that  Ml-.  Winkle  was  not.  Were  our  friends  of  the  Phafma- 
c8«ttKtt— JWttoI  annoyed  to  see  their  visitors  leave  the  thal- 
lium compounds,  and  crowd  around  the/syrup  taps,  or  for 
what  reason  did  they  omit  every  acknpwledgment  of  this 
enterprising  American  firm's  liberality?  Tantaine  animis 
ccelestibiis  viai  ?  Speaking  seriously,  however,  we  should  hail 
it  as  a  great  social  reform,  if  ice  cre^m  soda  water  could 
elbow  out  of  our  land  a  few  of  the  Hogsheads  of  rum.  gin, 
and  brandy,  which  now  constitute  qo  larga  a  share  of -the 


Descending  the  stairs  ogaini  we  came  upon  Professor 
Bentley's  collection  of  living  plants,  including  specimens  of 
tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  popper,  and  others  more  directly 
connected  with  our  business.  Perhaps,  no  science  excites  so 
much  enthusiasm  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  much  aversion 
as  botany;  and  these  different  states  of  feeling  were  plainly 
observable  on  the  faces  of  the  passers  by  that  evening.  IHt. 
Himmell,  whoso  spirit  generally  Eaunts"  such  gatherings  as 
these,  showed  one  of  his  perfume  fountains,  and' left  us  to 
infer  how  much  it  would  add  to  the  luxm-y  a^d  attrac- 
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tivenesB  of  a  chemist's  shop  if  ono  of  these  were  placed 
is  its  centre  through  the  hot  and  dusty  Bummer.  MoBBrs. 
Burgoyno,  Burbidgo,  and  Squire  provided  a  great  treat  by 
the  oihibition  of  a  number  of  QoisBler's  vacuum  tubes,  of 
most  brilliant  colours  and  beautiful  designs,  and  these 
attracted  considerable  attention.  There  were  several  other 
exhibitors  of  novel  electrical  apparatus,  among  which  we  ought 
to  mention  Dr.  Warren  do  la  Kuo's  chloride  of  silver  battery. 
Mr.  IIow,  the  scientifio  instrument  maker,  of  Foster-lane, 
occupied  the  theatre,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  oiyhydrogen 
light,  showed  upon  a  screen  an  interesting  series  of  micro- 
photographs,  some  of  which  were  remarkably  beautiful. 
Mr.  IIow  also  sent  a  collection  of  chemical  apparatus,  and, 
with  tho  London  Stereoscopic  Company,  Messrs.  Murray 
and  Iloath,  Koss,  Beck,  Ladd,  Horne  and  Thornthwaito, 
Collins,  and  many  others,  added  mi\oh  to  the  enjoyment 
of  tho  evening  by  contributing  a  great  number  of  micro- 
scopes and  stereoscopes.  Among  the  exhibitors  of  chemicals, 
we  may  remark  that  Messrs.  Morson  and  Son  maintained 
their  high  reputation  by  means  of  several  specimens  of 
beautiful  and  rare  crystals.  Messrs.  Hopkin  and  Williams, 
Mr.  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  and  lastly,  though,  perhaps,  chiefly, 
the  Master  of  tho  Mint,  all  came  forward  with  matters  of 
rare  chemical  interest.  This  last  gentleman  showed  the  very 
striking  and  wonderful  properties  possessed  by  the  metal 
palladium  of  Bccroting  in  its  pores  more  than  400  times  its 
bulk  of  hydrogen  gas. 

Besides  these  attractions  of  purely  scientific  or  commercial 
interest,  the  rooms  were  liberally  adorned  with  works  of  art, 
photographs,  paintings,  busts,  and  many  curiosities  which 
scarcely  fall  within  our  province  of  reporting.  We  may,  how- 
ever, conclude  this  notice  of  the  Conversazione  by  referring 
to  the  proofs  of  the  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Jacob  BeU, 
drawn  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  and  engraved  by  his  brother, 
Mr.  Thomas  Landseer.  This  portrait  has  been  executed  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  HUls,  and  we  understand  it  will  shortly 
be  published.  The  profits,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  the 
proceeds,  of  the  sale  of  these  prints  are  to  be  devoted  to  the 
formation  of  a  fund  for  presenting  prizes  of  books  to  those 
young  men  who  pass  their  minor  examinations  with  most 
credit.  Certainly,  this  is  a  most  appropriate  way  of  honour- 
ing the  memory  of  that  excellent  man,  and  we  believe  there 
are  hundreds  of  our  readers  who  will  be  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  bo  valuable  a  memorial  of  one  who 
through  all  his  life  took  such  an  unselfish  interest  in  their 
welfare  and  advancement.  Mr.  Hills  proposes  to  have  pub- 
lished 100  artists'  proofs  before  letters  at  3  guineas  each, 
150  artists'  proofs  after  letters  at  2  guineas,  300  proofs  at 
1  guinea,  and  500  at  10s.  6d. ;  and  by  this  means,  he  expects 
to  raise  a  fund  of  between  ^500  and  ^61,000.  With  such  an 
artist  and  such  an  engraver,  we  need  not  say  that,  both  as  a 
portrait  and  a  work  of  art,  the  execution  of  these  pictures 
will  be  all  that  can  be  desired. 


Mb.  SANDFOED  ON  THE  UNIFORM  PRACTICE 
OF  DISPENSING  CHEMISTS. 


THE  President  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in  his 
recent  address  to  the  members,  indicated  the  course 
of  action  that  should  be  adopted  by  dispensing  chemists  to 
insure  consistency  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy. 

"It  has  ever  been  the  rule  of  our  Society,"  said  Mr. 
Sandford,  "scrupulously  to  abstain  from  interference  with 
matters  which  might  be,  or  even  seem  to  be,  questions  best 
left  for  the  judgment  ot  each  member  in  his  own  private 
trade;  but  cii'cumstanoes  Eomotime  arise  in  which  it  is  ot 
great  importance  that  the  practice  of  all  should  be  alike,  and 
an  effort  to  promote  that  uniformity  of  action,  conducive 
alike  to  our  private  interest  and  our  reputation  as  a  doss, 


cannot,  I  think,  be  deemed  an  intrusion.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  public  should  find  no  difference 
in  the  medicines  supplied  to  them  by  different  dispensers  ; 
and,  unless  all  work  by  one  rule,  the  chances  are  very  great 
that  they  will  do  so.  Now  the  Issue  of  a  new  Pharmacopoeia 
must  necessarily  create  a  difficulty,  and  you  may  perhaps 
remember  that  when  I  had  the  honour  of  presiding  here  at 
our  last  annual  meeting,  I  spoke  of  the  uncertainty  we  bad 
all  felt  during  the  three  years  in  which  tho  first  British 
Pharmacopcoia  had  been,  or  ought  to  have  been,  our  text- 
book. Its  successor  had  just  been  sent  forth  by  the  Medical 
Council,  and  within  a  month  afterwards  an  official  notifica- 
tion appeared  that  that,  and  that  only,  was  to  be  the  future 
guide  for  dispensers.  Tho  Vice-president  concurred  witli 
me  in  thinking  it  to  bo  our  duty  to  bring  this  announcement 
immediately  under  the  notice  of  every  member  of  our 
Societj'.  There  were  various  reasons  for  our  doing  so  :  our 
duty  to  tho  highest  medical  authority  in  the  kingdom ;  our 
feeling  that  the  utmost  confidence  should  exist  between 
piescribers  and  dispensers,  as  well  as  between  customers  and 
their  chemists ;  and  lastly,  but  certainly  not  least,  our 
strong  sense  of  the  annoyance  and  positive  damage 
which  must  result  to  pharmaceutists,  individually  and 
collectively,  if  the  new  preparations  were  used  in  one 
establishment  and  the  old  in  another.  There  are  cases 
in  which  a  deviation  from  the  authorised  forms  might 
be  of  serious  moment;  indeed,  we  have  lately  seen  ono 
severely  commented  on,  in  which  solution  of  morphia,  P.  L., 
was  used  where  the  P.  B.  solution  was  intended.  There  are 
other  preparations  varied  in  flavour  and  appearance,  and 
although  their  medicinal  effect  may  not  be  materially  altered, 
mixtures  compounded  with  their  predecessors  of  the  old 
Pharmacopoeia  would  cause  doubt  and  distrust  on  the  part 
of  patients,  who  may  from  necessity  or  choice  go  from  shop 
to  shop  with  the  same  prescription.  Gentlemen,  I  think  I 
but  utter  the  sentiments  of  the  founders  and  upholders  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  when  I  say,  that  it  is  more  pleasant 
to  hear  our  customers  express  confidence  in  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists  generally,  than  to  be  told  by  them  that  they  prefer 
bringing  their  prescriptions  to  us,  because  the  mixtures  they 
get  elsewhere  are  different  to  our  own.  There  is  room  for 
us  all,  and  let  each  man  live  in  his  own  neighbourhood  ox 
connection. 

"That  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  universal 
adoption  of  the  new  Pharmacopoeia — in  some  cases,  insur- 
mountable difficulties — must  be  allowed  by  all;  therefore, 
when  we  advised  the  practice  of  adhering  to  it  as  our  only 
legal  guide,  unless  an  indication  to  the  contx-ary  appeared  in 
the  prescription,  we  by  no  means  desired  that  blind  com- 
pliance which  would  put  the  exercise  of  a  constant  discretion 
on  the  part  of  dispensers  out  of  use.  That  discretion  is  one 
of  the  great  safeguards  of  the  public,  and  indications  may 
exist  which  are  not  positively  written.  We  are  not  mere 
machines.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  we  desire  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  diclote  to  prescribers;  it  is  as  much  our 
duty  to  foUow  their  instructions  and  carry  out  their  wishes 
in  individual  cases,  as  it  is  to  follow  the  Pharmacopoeia 
genei-ally.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  dispensing  medicines 
from  the  old  forms  when  so  ordered.  We  daily  use  prepara- 
tions which  have  no  place  either  in  the  London  or  British 
Pharmacopoeia ;  our  only  aim  should  be  to  do  exactly  that 
which  the  doctor  thinks  best  for  his  patient,  and  to  that  end 
the  most  perfect  confidence  between  medical  practitioners 
and  dispensing  chemists  is  essential.  If  chemists,  on  their 
part,  declare  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  as  their  standing  guide, 
prescribers  will  soon  acknowledge  the  necessity  for  explicit 
instructions  when  they  desire  a  departure  therefrom,  aad 
I  think  think  they  will  rather  thank  us  for  so  clear  an 
understanding." 


NOTES  ON  THE  CULTURE   AND  COMMERCE  OP 
OPIUM  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

BT  S.  B.  HEFFTBB,  SUTSKA. 


THE  difficulties  that  surround  agriculturists  in  this 
country  are  great  and  numerous,  ariiing  principally 
from  the  scarcity  of  labourers,  and  the  want  of  Cipital, 
roads,  etc.,  and  were  it  not  for  the  advaata  jo  of  a  fine  soil 
and  climate  very  little  cultivation  indeed  c  ^uld  exist.  Tho 
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agricultural  implements  are  of  the  most  primitive  descrip- 
tion, aa  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  plough  does 
not  go  deeper  into  the  soil  than  about  four  inches  ;  l.ut  i]x<f. 
climate  and  soil  are  so  favourable  to  vegetable  growth  that 
all  the  crops  are  produced  without  irrigation.  In  the  case, 
however,  of  the  opium  grower,  there  are  other  difficultiop, 
entirely  beyond  his  control,  dependent  on  the  very  sen- 
sitive nature  of  the  poppy  plant,  and  particularly  precarious 
condition  of  the  crop  when  about  being  collected. 

The  poppy  is  generally  sown  at  three  diflferent  times  in 
one  season.  For  instance,  the  grower  who  intends  sowing 
three  acres  of  land  will  sow  one  at  a  time,  the  fii-st  acre 
about  the  middle  of  November  or  so,  after  the  first  winter 
rains ;  the  second  acre  in  December,  and  the  third  between 
February  and  March.  The  first  sowing  is  called  Qiuemaly, 
the  second  Kishmaly,  and  the  third  Yazmaly.  There  are 
two  good  reasons  for  this  practice ;  first,  by  this  arrange- 
ment the  chance  of  a  total  failure  of  the  crops  is  obviated, 
and  secondly,  as  it  makes  a  difference  of  about  a  fortnight 
between  the  times  when  the  first  and  last  sowings  arrive  at 
maturity,  it  economises  labourers ;  in  fact  there  would  not 
be  suiEcient  hands  to  gather  half  the  quantity,  if  this  system 
were  not  in  a  great  measure  pursued;  as  it  is,  when  the 
crops  succeed  well,  fully  one  fourth  of  them  is  lost  for  want 
of  hands. 

A  moist  soil  is  indispensable  for  the  successful  cultivation 
of  the  plant,  too  much  moisture,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
injurious;  it  therefore  follows  that  with  a  wet  winter  the 
poppy  grows  best  on  hilly  grounds,  and  with  a  dry  winter 
in  low  plains. 

Owing  to  the  diflference  of  climate  between  the  upper 
and  lower  country,  in  the  former  district  the  first  crops  are 
gathered  in  July,  and  in  the  latter  in  May.  If  rain  falls 
when  the  plant  is  maturing  the  yield  of  opium  is  greatly 
augmented. 

The  calyx  of  the  poppy,  better  known  as  the  poppy-head, 
is  that  part  of  the  plant  from  which  the  opium  is  extracted. 
It  is  considered  to  have  arrived  at  maturity  when  it  has 
changed  to  lighter  green  hue,  and  the  extraction  of  the 
opium  is  then  effected  in  the  following  manner : — 

An  incision  is  made  with  a  knife  half  round  the  poppy- 
head,  horizontally,  and  sometimes  a  second  incision  is  made 
in  a  vertical  direction.  This  operation  ia  generally  per- 
formed in  the  afternoon,  and  next  ulorning  the  milk,  or 
juice,  that  during  the  night  has  oozed  from  it,  is  collected 
by  the  gatherer,  who  scrapes  it  from  the  head  with  his 
knife,  transferring  it  from  the  latter  to  a  leaf  of  the  poppy 
he  holds  in  his  left  hand.  At  every  alternate  scraping  the 
knife  is  wetted  with  saliva,  by  drawing  it  through  the 
mouth,  in.  order  to  prevent  the  juice  adhering  to  the  in- 
strument. 

Great  care  is  required  in  making  the  incision.  Should  it 
be  too  deep,  and  the  interior  coating  containing  the  seed  be 
also  cut,  the  opium  would  be  lost,  as  the  juice  would  then 
run  into  the  poppy-head ;  and  again,  if  the  incision  should 
not  be  deep  enough,  all  the  juice  would  not  ooze  out. 

The  objectionable  practice  of  using  saliva,  which  is  not 
always  limited  to  the  wetting  of  the  knife,  has  often  been 
animadverted  upon, 'but  as  the  use  of  water  would  involve 
more  labour  the  gatherers  pretend  that,  unless  saliva  were 
used,  the  opium  would  ferment. 

As  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  juice,  or  opium,  is 
collected  to  form  a  ball,  it  is  wrapped  in  poppy  leaves,  and 
put  to  di-y  in  the  shade  for  a  short  time  only.  There  is  no 
given  size  for  cakes  of  opium,  and  they  vary  very  much  in 
weight,  from  a  few  ounces  to  two  or  more  pounds ;  but  in 
some  villages  they  are  made,  on  an  average,  larger  than  in 
others. 

Short  as  is  the  interval  between  making  the  incision  and 
collecting  the  opium,  it  is  still  a  most  precarious  one,  for  a 
shower  (by  no  means  an  unusual  thing  at  that  time  of  the 
year),  a  heavy  dew,  or  a  strong  wind  would  suffice  to  destroy 
the  crop  of  all  those  fields  that  had  been  prepared  for 
collecting  on  the  previous  day. 

As  a  rule,  every  poppy-head  is  only  cut  once,  but  as  each 
plant  produces  several  heads  which  do  not  arrive  at  ma- 
turity simultaneously,  the  operation  of  the  incision  and 
gathering  of  the  juice  is  generally  gone  over  twice,  or  thrice, 
in  the  same  field,  when  the  opportunity  is  taken  of  recutting 
such  heads  as  exceed  the  usual  size. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  poppy  is  that  its  yield  does 


not  entirely  depend  upon  it  condition,  the  amount  of  dew 
falling  the  night  after  the  iuciaion  is  made  having  the 
greatest  influence  on  both  quantity  and  quality.  The  heavier 
it  is,  as  long  as  it  is  not  so  heavy  as  to  wash  away  the  milk, 
the  greater  the  yield,  but  in  proportion  to  this  increase  is 
also  the  weakness,  or  inferiority  of  the  product ;  this  accounts 
for  the  greater  proportion  of  inferior  opium  usually  found 
in  large  crops. 

The  opium  grower  is  generally  a  small  land  proprietor, 
who  cultivates  as  mxich  as  his  own  family  circle  can  attend 
to,  nor  would  it  be  possible  for  large  land  owners  to  grow 
this  article  on  a  largo  scale,  owing  to  the  want  of  hands ; 
but  supposing  even  that  labourers  could  be  obtained,  such 
would  bo  the  necessary  expenditure  for  the  same  that  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  the  cultivation  would  be  remu- 
nerative. 

From  the  grower  the  opium  passes  into  the  hands  of  the 
merchants  of  the  interior,  who,  after  collecting  it  together, 
pack  it  in  grey  calico  bags,  which  they  seal  and  place  in  a 
wicker  basket  of  oblong  shape,  a  very  light  weed  being  strewn 
between  the  cakes,  to  prevent  them  from  sticking  together, 
and  in  this  condition  it  is  brought  down  to  Smyrna.  And 
here  it  must  be  mentioned  that,  while  Smyrna  is  the  market 
proper  for  all  the  opium  grown  in  Asia  Minor,  nevertheless 
a  very  small  quantity  does  find  its  way  to  the  Constanti- 
nople market  direct.  The  opium  remains  in  the  baskets 
undisturbed  till  sold,  and  it  is  only  on  reaching  the  buyer's 
warehouse  that  the  seals  are  broken,  and  that  the  cakes  are 
for  the  first  time  exposed.  This  takes  place  before  buyer, 
seller,  and  public  examiner,  and  the  latter  then  goes  through 
the  process  of  examining  it  piece  by  piece,  and  should 
either  buyer  or  seller  entertain  a  different  opinion  to  his  own 
respecting  any  of  the  pieces,  they  are  put  aside  and  carefully 
reexamined  at  the  end. 

JThei^  are  three  qualities  of  opium,  viz.,  the  prime,  * 
the  ^prent,  and  the  inferior  opium,  or  chikintee;  a 
fourl^Fquality  might  be  said  to  exist,  if  we  take  into 
accoMt  the  adulterated  cakes,  which  are  either  entirely 
fals^or  a  mixture  of  opium,  with  sand,  gums  eggs, 
etc.,  in  fact  anything  considered  least  liable  to  detec- 
tion. The  prime  consists  either  of  picked  samples  from 
different  baskets,  or  what  is  more  generally  the  case,  of 
the  opium  grown  in  certain  districts.  The  current  is  the 
mercantile,  or  bulk  of  the  crop,  and  the  chikinlee  is  that 
rejected  from  both  the  prime  and  current  qualities.  Quality, 
however,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  indicated  by  the  nanie 
of  the  place  whore  the  opium  has  been  grown,  but  admit- 
ting that  some  places,  on  the  whole,  produce  superior 
opium  to  others,  the  particular  quality'of  a  purchase  cannot 
be  infeiTed  from  the  name  of  the  district  whence  it  was 
derived.  Besides,  if  place  is  a  trustworthy  indication  as  to 
quality,  the  question  arises  how  is  the  opium  of  one  place  to 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  another.  The  sales  effected  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  which  are  supposed  to  refer  to  opium 
coming  from  the  renowned  districts  often  amount  to  three 
and  four  times  the  quantity  those  districts  can  possibly 
produce ;  this  anomaly  ia  only  a  proof  as  to  the  capacity  of 
other  places  of  producing  a  quality  equal  to  that  of  more 
famous  districts. 

Commercially  speaking,  there  is  no  rule  by  which  one  can 
become  a  judge  of  opium  of  however  moderate  aspirations ; 
this  ability  can  only  be  acquired  by  many  years  practice.  In 
examining  this  article,  the  use  of  nearly  all  the  faculties  13 
required :  colour,  appearance,  weight,  scent,  etc.,  are  impor- 
tant indications,  and  yet,  a  dark  coloured  cake  is  often  as  good 
as  a  light  one,  or  both  may  be  bad;  and  differences  of  scent, 
consistency,  etc.,  are  equally  misleading  when  considered 
alone.  In  valuing  opium,  therefore,  one  must  be  guided  by 
a  combination  of  circumstances,  bq  variable  in  themselves 
that,  as  before  mentioned,  the  knowledge  required  by  the 
opium  merchant  can  only  be  acquired  by  great  experience. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  what  people 
here  think  of  the  system  pursued  in  some  markets,  where 
opium  ia  mostly  judged  by  its  external  appearance. 

The  first  baskets  of  opium  arrive  in  Smyrna  about  the  end 
of  May,  or  beginning  of  Juno ;  but  for  several  reasons,  it  ia 

"*  Known  in  this  market  under  the  nanio  of  Yerly,  ivliich  wor.l  moans 
"of  this  place,"  viz  tliat  tfrowii  louud  about  Smyrna,  iiniilyinn  tlioroby 
that  only  Ibis,  and  the  whole  of  it,  U  prime  ;  so  far  from  tbiB  beinK  eorroot. 
there  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Smyrna  some  phioos  piuducnig  very  baU 
opium  while  in  Bomo  of  the  farthest  districts  the  quality  la  flrst  rate. 
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not  safe  to  effect  nny  sliipments  bofore  tlio  month  of  August. 
In  tlio  first  place,  too  fresh  opium  is  liable  to  get  heated; 
secondly,  the  ohikinteo  is  not  so  easily  detected;  and  thirdly, 
it  gives  a  loss  in  weight. 

Apart  from  agricultural  causoa,  the  crop  of  opium,  like 
that  of  other  productions,  depends,  in  a  groat  mensnro,  on 
the  ruling  prices  at  the  close  of  the  season,  which  influence 
its  greater  or  lessor  sowing,  so  that  after  a  large  crop  with 
low  prices,  a  small  crop,  and,  of  course,  high  prices,  are 
almost  sure  to  follow,  and  vice  versa.  As  a  guido  to  the 
probable  ruling  prices  of  a  season,  the  extent  of  the  crop  is, 
of  course,  a  very  good  criterion ;  to  ascertain  this,  however, 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  greatest  difficulty  is  on- 
countered,  i'iret  of  all,  the  merchants'  stock  liolders,  who 
know  well  the  influence  of  quantity  on  price,  are  always 
ready  to  mislead  one,  and,  secondly,  no  account  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Government  tax  gatherer,  as  the  tithes 
are  usually  sold  by  auction;  consequently  it  is  only  by  dint 
of  great  exertions  and  experience  that  anything  like  the 
truth  can  bo  ascertained. 

The  best  time  for  effecting  purchases,  as  a  rule,  is  at  the 
commencement  of  a  season  ;  with  a  small  crop,  however,  the 
chances  are  ofcen  most  in  favour  to  the  buyer  at  the  end  of 
a  season,  for,  according  to  the  remark  that  after  a  small  crop 
comes  a  large  one,  prices  aie  generally  afftcted  towards  the 
close  by  the  coming  crop. 

From  a  record  published  by  the  writer  some  months  ago, 
respecting  the  crops  and  shipments  of  opium  for  the  last  ton 
years,  viz.,  from  July  1857,  to  June  18G7,  the  following  iirin 
cipal  items  may  be  deduced : — 

AVERAGE  CBOPS. 

1857-58   3,026  cases.     Average  price.  16-28* 

1859-  60   3,013     „  ,/  18-58 

1860-  61  3,381  „  17-99 
„  1863-64  2,866  „  ',;  17-88 
3,000  cases  at  17s.  6d.  being  the  average  quantity  and 

price  for  the  above  four  years. 

SHOET  CHOPS. 

1838-59  1,439  cases.  Average  price,  19-76 
1862-63    2,236     „  „  *^  18  01 

„„„  1866-67    2,246     „  „  16-92 

2,000  cases  at  18s.  being  the  average  quantity  and  price 
for  the  above  three  years. 

LARGE  CKOPS. 

1861-  62   4,180  cases.      Average  price,    14  39 

1864-  65    3,893     „  6  i      ,  ^^^^ 

1865-  66  4,135  „  13-83 ' 
4,000  cases  at  14s.  6d.  being  the  average  quantity  and 

price  for  the  above  three  years. 

n^^"*^*^^  y^""  '8  30,415  cases,  or  an  average 

of  3,000  cases  per  year  at  16  39,  say  IGs.  41d. 
,  oo^®  months  of  June  represent  the  smallest  shipments,  viz., 
1,326  cases,  or  an  average  of  132  cases  per  month. 

The  months  of  October  the  largest,  viz.,  4,979  cases,  or  an 
average  of  497  cases  per  month. 

Belore  the  date  at  which  the  writer's  record  begins  a 
fair  crop  consisted  of  only  2,000  baskets,  and  the  .-iverao-e 
price  was  about  Us.  6d.  The  established  progress  ol  this 
article  m  so  short  a  time  is  without  parallel,  the  crops  having 
nearly  doubled  themselves,  and  prices  risen  to  fully  fifty  pe? 
cent.  It  would  have  been  natural  to  suppose  that,  with 
such  an  increased  production,  prices  would  have  lowered  in 
proportion,  which,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  the  case,  if 
demand  had  not  also  kept  pace.  This,  to-day,  cannot  be 
properly  satisfied  under  a  supply  of  say  3,500  baskets,  beyond 
Which  only  prices  give  way.  It  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed that  they  can  possibly  go  lower  than  the  average  of  a 
tu  I  crop,  for  then  it  would  not  pay  the  agriculturist  to 
cultivate  this  article,  and  would  cause  him  to  turn  his 
attention  to  other  and  moVe  profitable  products ;  this  would 
naturally  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  considerably  the 

trT^?ri,  fh°PV  "f"'^  ''T'''^  It  is  o°ly     tl^e  dis- 

tricts faithest  from  Smyrna  t,hat  the  grower  is  obliged,  as 

l7f  tV.  °?  ^P'"""'  the  expense  of  tran.^it  pre- 
vents the  exportation  of  aU  other  articles  which,  remaining 
for  local  consumption,  command  only  a  low  price.  But  as 
opium  alone,  on  account  of  its  small  bulk  in  comparison 
to  value,  can  bear  the  forwarding  charges,  it  is  almost, 

PcJ  Srif.r&.S'tt'' ''>«<»"<itUs  of  BbilUng,, 


under  any  circumstances,  the  best  paying  article  for  the 
said  districts. 

The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  tliat  the  demand  is 
still  slowly,  but  steadily  increasing,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  productive  capacities  of  the  opium  districtB  are  at 
their  climax.  When,  therefore,  prices  are  under  or  about 
thoso  of  a  corresponding  crop  out  of  the  last  ten  years,  the 
opportunity  of  buying  should  not  be  missed. 

With  reference  to  the  average  price  of  some  twelve  to  fif- 
toon  years  ago,  it  must  bo  observed  that  the  necessaries  of 
life  were  at  that  time  so  much  cheaper,  that  the  then  lls.6d. 
was,  perhaps,  more  remunerative  than  the  IBs.  6d.  of  the 
la.8t  ten  years. 


ON  THE  CONDITION  AND  PBACTICES 

OF  THE 

VAEIOUS    CLASSES    CONNECTED  WITH 


IV. — THE  BLACK  SHEEP  OP  THE  FLOCK. 

IN  the  numbers  of  the  Chemist  and  Deusoist  for 
January,  February,  and  March  of  the  present  year  we 
did  our  best  to  expose  the  tricks  and  wiles  practised  on  an 
ignorant  and  long-suffering  public,  by  those  whom  the 
sporting  prophet  Nicholas  would  designate,  very  justly,  "  as 
rank  outsiders ; "  on  the  present  occasion  we  intend  dealing 
with  a  class  of  persons  who  are  even  worse  than  these — a 
set  of  traitors,  who  have  not  only  passed  our  pickets,  but 
have  even  intruded  themselves  as  far  as  the  door  of  the 
general's  tent.  To  drop  metaphor,  our  intention  is  to 
administer  a  severe,  but  just  castigation,  both  to  the 
ignorant  trader  that  half  poisons  the  poor  of  Whitechapel 
with  pills  at  a  penny  a  dozen,  and  to  the  fashionable  pre- 
tender to  scientific  knowledge  who  turns  over  his  thousands 
per  annum  in  a  magnificently  decorated  shop  at  the  West 
End. 

Perhaps  at  this  stage  of  our  journey  some  over  kind  and 
well  intentioned  readers  will  be  inclined  to  quarrel  with  us 
for  exposing  the  faults  and  foibles  of  our  own  fellows,  but  to 
these  good-natured  persons  we  simply  reply,  that  as  our 
ournal  is,  as  a  rule,  only  seen  by  the  profession,  our  foul  linen 
is  washed  in  our  own  family,  and  that  even  if  a  few  members 
of  the  general  public  happen  to  read  our  strictures  they  will 
only  gain  sufficient  knowledge  whereby  to  distinguish  for 
the  future  between  those  practitioners  who  ,  are  an  honour 
to  their  calling,  and  those  who  are  a  disgrace  to  it.  Hum- 
bug and  trickery  are  precisely  as  old  as  human  fallibility 
and  greed.  In  all  ages  we  have  had  hypocrites  who  passed 
for  saints,  cowards  who  made  the  world  believe  that  they 
were  heroes,  and  blockheads  who  pretended  to  be  philoso- 
phers ;  what  wonder  then  if  we  find  amongst  our  own  ranks 
a  number  of  tricksters  who  do  not  disdain  to  find  their 
account  rather  in  deluding  a  gullible  pubUo  than  in  steady 
hard  work  and  thorough  uprightness. 

The  better  kind  of  scientific  pretender  is  som  ewhat  difficult 
to  treat  of  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  of  libel.  His  love  of 
publicity  is  so  great,  and  his  nostrums  are  consequently  so 
well  known  both  to  the  profession  and  the  public,  that  the 
mere  mention  of  one  of  them  would  unquestionably  lead  to 
several  very  expensive  interviews  with  our  solicitor.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  he  misuses  Greek  and  Latin  terminology  in  a 
very  clever  manner,  and  bestows  the  termination  "  ine  "  or 
"  yne  "  on  hair  dye,  liquid  glue,  and  a  number  of  other 
compounds  that  are  about  as  definite  in  composition  as  a 
cup  of  tea.  In  some  instances  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  givo 
.  pretended  analysis  of  his  wares,  drawn  up  in  true  scientific 
tyle,  the  particular  compounds  of  course  bearing  a  high 
sounding  Greek  or  Latin  name.  In  other  cases  he  puffs  the 
syrup  of  a  salt,  said  to  contain  three  different  bases  in  com- 
bination with  an  acid,  the  said  salt  being  also  about  as 
determinate  in  its  constitution  as  the  pleasant  beverage  we 
have  just  mentioned.  If  he  is  lucky  enough  to  get  on  the 
blind  side  of  a  fashionable  medical  practitioner,  a  flaming 
testimonial  soon  makes  it  appearance,  stating,  on  the 
authority  of  Epaminondas   Smith,   Esq.,  H.D.,  F.B.S.; 
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F.E.C.S.,  etc.  etc.,  that  Messrs.  Brown  and  Jones's  elegant 
preparation  "  Grueline  "  is  tlie  real,  i)ure,  and  only  way  of 
exhibiting — a  good  high-sounding  word  "exhibiting" — the 
familiar  groat  to  the  most  delicate  invalid,  the  method  of 
manufacture  being  such  as  to  render  the  disgusting  appli- 
cation of  axungeal  compounds  to  the  nose,  in  cases  of 
cerebral  catarrh  quite  unnecessary.  The  West-end  huclcster 
generally  manages  by  hook  or  by  crook  to  worm  himself  into 
the  ranks  of  a  certain  honoui-able  and  learned  society, 
that  numbers  amongst  its  momboi-s  some  of  the  first  phar- 
macists in  Europe.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  he  can  contrive, 
through  friends  at  court,  to  slink  into  the  Chemical  Society, 
and  add  F.C.S.  to  his  name,  his  triumph  is  complete,  and 
he  takes  a  country  house,  and  orders  a  brougham  on  the 
strength  of  it. 

In  dealing  with  these  cases  wo  are  in  great  fear  of  being 
misunderstood,  for  we  would  not  have  it  sujiposed  for  a 
single  moment  that  wo  have  the  slightest  objection  to  a 
large  and  wide  system  of  advertisin<'  phannaceutical  pre- 
parations or  appliances;  indeed  seeing  the  considerable 
amount  of  patronage  we  enjoy  in  this  direction,  it  would  bo 
inconsistent  and  imnatural  for  us  to  do  so,  but  what  we  do 
object  to  most  strongly  are  the  adventitious  aids  to  puffery 
drawn  from  scientific  nomenclature,  and  from  the  foolish 
good  nature  of  certain  medical  men  of  good  standing.  The 
members  of  the  learned  profession  to  which  pharmacy  is 
content  to  act  as  the  handmaid,  frequently  find  great  fault 
with  us  for  over  advertising  our  productions;  but  before 
throwing  stones  at  us  they  ought,  in  all  honesty,  to  read 
the  numerous  testimonials  given  by  physicians  of  good 
name  to  preparations  that  are  more  or  less  worthless,  and 
ask  themselves  whether  these  helps  to  pufBng  are  not  more 
frequently  quite  as  much  an  advertisement  of  the  writer  as 
of  the  article  he  undertakes  to  eulogise.    The  chemist  and 
druggist  of  the  present  day  is  surrounded  by  so  many 
energetic  competitors  that  he  may  be  said  to  be  dependent 
on  judicious  advertising  for  his  daily  bread ;  and  this  brings 
\i3  to  the  second  kind  of  disgrace  to  the  profession — the 
puffing,  underselling  trader  of  the  poorer  districts. 

These  gentry  and  their-  shops  are  nearly  all  alike  in  their 
outward  characteristics,  so  that  the  description  of  one  will 
do  for  all.    What  with  counter  work,  dispensing,  and  read- 
ing, the  chemist  and  druggist  has  but  little  time  to  look 
after  the  doings  of  his  neighbours ;  and  it  is  only  by  the 
remarks  of  his  customers  that  he  becomes  aware  of  the 
advent  of  one  of  these  gentry  to  his  neighbourhood.    He  is 
generally  an  illiterate,  but  energetic  man,  who  haa  perhaps 
acted  as  porter  or  clerk  in  a  large  retail  or  wholesale  house, 
and  has  managed  to  learn  at  least  the  names  of  the  common 
drags  and  chemicals  that  he  sells.    His  shop,  of  course,  con- 
tains but  few  of  those  artistic  embellishments  that  are  now 
80  common   in  all  decent  establishments,   the  decora- 
tions of  his  window  being  principally  in  the  way  of  trusses 
and  tooth  brushes.    His  pieces  de  resistance,  in  the  way  of 
medicaments,  are  generally  infallible  piUs  of  some  sorb, 
cough  mixture,  and  a  valuable  specific  for  the  cure  of  cer- 
tain diseases  in  three  days.    The  digestive  pills  are  mostly 
2)il.  cochioB,  the  cough  mixture  syrup  of  squills,  and  the 
valuable  specific  the  ordinary  capivi  mixture,  which  he 
administers  indiscriminately  for  the  major  and  minor  dis- 
order.    The  fittings  of  his  shop  are  of  the  meanest 
description,  and  the  surgery  often  reeks  with  tobacco  smoke. 
There  is  of  course  the  inevitable  boy  capping  bottles  'of 
bear's  grease,  in  the  corner,  who,  on  closer  examination, 
proves  to  be  lineal  descendant  of  the  young  gentleman  in 
the  "  Pickwick  Papers,"  who  always  served  oxalic  acid  for 
Epsom  salts,  and  tinct.  opii  for  black  draught.    His  employ- 
ment consists  principally  in  fetching  his  master  from  "round 
the  comer,"  when  an  important  customer  comes  in.  The 
chief  game  of  these  parasites  is  to  endeavour  to  under- 
mine the  legitimate  trader,  by  underselling  him  in  a  shame- 
less manner.    There  is  one  of  the  fraternity  whom  we  have 
in  our  eye  and  who  keeps  a  dirty  little  shop  in  a  back  street 
in  a  locality  that  we  shall  call  the  North  Central  district, 
who  is  a  fair  type  of  his  class.    Over  his  door  is  a  con- 
spicuous placard,  informing  the  public  that  prescriptions  are 
correctly  dispensed,  and  medicines  sold  at  less  than  half  the 
price  charged  by  any  other  establishment  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.   We  have  one  of  this  man's  handbills  before  us,  by 
which  it  appears  that  he  supplies  a  i  lb.  of  Epsom  salts  for 
the  low  charge  of  lid.,  one  dozen  jpiJ.  cocUot  for  Id.,  a  black 


draught  and  bluo  pill  for  4d.,  and  so  on,  in  proportion. 
One  of  the  items  in  the  list  is  a  notification  that  patent 
medicines  usually  charged  at  Is.  lid.  are  supplied  for  Is. 
Now  this  system  of  selling  patent  medicines  below  their 
proper  price  is  ono  which  ought  to  bo  stopped  at  once  by 
the  proprietors  of  these  medicaments,  in  common  fairness 
to  tho  legitimate  trader,  who  has  to  battle  against  this  sort 
of  people;  and  wo  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  notice 
of  any  such  irregularity  for  transmission,  in  confidence, 
to  the  proper  quai-ters.    Tho  worst  feature  in  this  wretched 
effusion  is  the  impudent  and  unwarrantable  misuse  of  tho 
names  of  two  hij^hly  respectable  medical  men  in  conjunction 
with  a  couple  of  nostrums  of  doubtful  efficacy.    One  of  these 
is  coolly  described,  in  larpro  capitals,  as  DR.  BLANK'S  TIC 
DOLOREUX  (sic)  MIXTURE,  at  Hd.  a  bottle;  the  other, 
as  DR.  DASH'S  COUGH  MIXTURE,  at  6d.  a  bottle.  Dr. 
Blank  being  a  celebrated  West  End  physician,  famous  for 
his  successful  treatment  of  neuralgic  cases  ;  while  Dr.  Dash 
is  a  general  practitioner  of  great  fame,  residing  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.    It  is,  of  course,  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  the  gentlemen  above  mentioned  know  nothing 
whatever,  either  of  the  man,  or  of  his  nasty  mixtures. 

The  advocates  of  free  trade  in  pharmacy — weholieve  there 
are  a  few  left— will,  no  doubt,  cry  out  on  us  for  wishing  to 
rob  the  poor  man  of  his  physic ;  but  to  this  accusation  we 
beg  to  demur.  We  have  no  wish— God  forbid  that  we  should 
— to  see  medicines  sold  at  such  a  price  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  poor;  all  we  desire  is,  that  prices  should  be  kept 
up  to  their  lawful  standard.  The  poor  man  has  little  to  fear 
from  high  prices,  seeing  the  number  of  dispensaries  that  are 
now  open ;  besides  the  amount  of  medicine  given  away 
annually  by  every  member  of  the  profession  is  simply  incal- 
culable. A  few  days  since,  an  esteemed  friend  of  ours  showed 
us  his  dentistry  register,  from  which  it  appeal  e  1  that  he  had 
operated  upon  over  2,000  cases  gratuitously  cu.-ing  the  past 
year.    These  figures,  of  course,  do  not  represent  the  actual 
number  of  teeth  drawn,  which  might  be  fairly  set  down 
at  '1,000 ;  or,  in  other  words,  this  gentlemen  has  bestowed 
X200  on  the  poor  of  his  parish  in  one  year.    From  this  we 
may  fairly  judge  of  the  amount  of  medicine  bestowed  on 
the  really  poor  man.    As  for  the  general  public  they  have 
as  a  rule  sufficient  sense  to  prefer  high  prices,  knowing  that 
they  are  in  some  measure  a  guarantee  that  pure  drugs  are 
dispensed  to  them.    An  instance  of  this  came  across  our 
notice  only  a  few  days  since,  in  which  an  old  lady  was  vastly 
indignant  at  being  charged  only  Is.  6d.  for  a  prescription, 
instead  of  2s.  6d.,  the  price  she  had  always  been  used  to. 
She  very  naturally  suspected  that  the  cheaper  mixture  was 
in  some  degree  inferior  to  the  dearer,  and,  consequently, 
perhaps  acted  judiciously  in  emptying  it  out  of  the  window. 
But  the  whole  question  of  high  prices  is   a  large  and 
important  one,  and  must  not  be  discussed  at  the  fag  end  of 
an  article  on  the  "  Black  Sheep  of  the  Flock." 


A  BILL 

TO  REGULATE  THE  SALE  OF  POISONS  AND  ALTER 
AND  AMEND  THE  PHARMACY  ACT,  1852.* 


HEREAS  it  is  expedient  for  the  safety  of  the  public 
that  persons  keeping  open  shop  for  the  retailing, 
dispensing,  or  compounding  of  poisons,  and  persons  known 
as  Chemists  and  Druggists,  should  possess  a  competent 
practical  knowledge  of  their  business,  and  to  that  end,  that 
from  and  after  the  day  herein  named  all  persons  not  already 
engaged  in  such  business  should,  before  commencing  such 
business,  be  dvdy  examined  as  to  their  practical  knowledge, 
and  that  a  register  should  be  kept  as  herein  provided,  and  also 
that  the  Act  passed  in  the  15lh  and  16th  years  of  the  reign  of 
her  present  Majesty,  intituled  An  Act  for  Regulating  the 
Qualification  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  ^ 
hereinafter  described  as  the  Pharmacy  Act, 
should  be  amended;  be  it  enacted,  by  the  Queen's  Most 
Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 

•  As  introduced  to  the  Houoo  of  Lords  by  Earl  Gmnvillo,  and  read  I»r 
tho  first  time  on  May  19,  and  for  the  second  time  on  May  28. 
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the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  Commons  in  this 
prosout  Purliament  assomblod,  and  by  authority  of  tho 
same,  as  follows : 

Poraoiis  1.  Prom  and  after  tlio  Slat  day  of  December, 
coniwimd  ^^"■'^^  ^0  unlawful  for  any  person  to  keep 

iiiK-  '■oUou.t,  open  shop  for  retailing,  dispensing,  or  compounding 
or as.iumiiig poisonp,  Or  to  assume  or  use  the  title  "Chemist 
Iho  titlo  or  mj  Druggist"  or  Chemist  or  Druggist  in  any 
l)rugl|ut!,''topart  of  Great  Britain  unless  such  person  shall  bo 
Ijo  quidifl'oa.  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  or  a  Chemist  and 

Druggist  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act. 
Polfiona  2.  The  several  articles  named  or  described  in 
within  iho  shedule  A  shall  be  deemed  to  bo  Poisons  within 
moaning  of  ^j^^  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  tho  Council  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Groat  Britain  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  tho  Pharmaceutical  Society) 
may,  from  time  to  time,  by  resolution,  declare  that 
any  article  in  such  resolution  named  ought  to  be 
doomed  a  poison  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act 
and  thereupon  the  Eegistrar  hereinafter  named 
shall  submit  such  resolution  to  the  Medical 
Council,  and  if  the  Medical  Council  shall  resolve 
that  such  resolution  ought  to  be  con&'med,  tlie 
said  Registrar  shall  then  submit  the  same  for 
approval  of  one  of  her  Majesty's  Principal  Secre- 
taries of  State,  and  if  such  approval  shall  be  given, 
then  such  resolution,  confirmation,  and  approval 
shall  be  advertised  in  the  "  London  Gazette,"  and 
on  the  expiration  of  one  month  from  such  ad- 
vertisement, the  article  named  in  such  resolution 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  poison  within  the  meaning 
of  this  Act. 

Cliomists  3  Chemists  and  Druggists  within  the  meaning 
t'iats  witbin  °f  '^^'^  ^'^^  ^^^^^  consist  of  all  persons  who,  at  any 
mcauing  of  time  heretofore,  have  can-ied  on,  in  Great  Britain, 
Act.  the  business  of  a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  in  the 

keeping  of  open  shop  for  the  compounding  of  the 
prescriptions  of  duly  qualified  medical  prac- 
titioners, also  of  all  Assistants  and  Associates  duly 
registered  under  or  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Pharmacy  Act,  and  also  of  all  sucli  persons  as 
may  be  duly  registered  under  this  Act. 
Apprentices  4.  Any  person  who,  for  two  years  prior  to  the 
ante  tobc  time  of  passing  this  Act,  shall  have  been  ap- 
registorcd.  prenticed  to,  or  who,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  of  full  age  and  shall  have  been 
actually  engaged  and  employed  in  dispensing  and 
compounding  prescriptions,  as  assistant  to  any 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  or  any  such  Chemist  and 
Druggist  as  defined  by  Clause  3  hereof,  may,  on 
transmitting  to  the  Registrar,  before  the  31st  day 
of  December,  1870,  certificates,  according  to  the 
Schedule  E  to  this  Act,  be  registered  under  this 
Act. 

ChomisU       5.  Such  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists,  defined 
^stsSiei-^y  Clause  3,  as  may,  on  or  before  tho  Slst  day  of 
ness  may  be  December,  1870,  by  notice  in  writing,  signed  by 
registered,  them,  and  given  to  the  Registrar,  request  to  be 
registered  under  this  Act,  shall,  on  production  of 
certificates  according  to  the  Schedules  C  and  D  to 
this  Act,  be  registered  accordingly. 
Kjcamiiiers      p.  All  such  persons  as  shall  from  time  to  time 
macy^Act  to '^^^^  been  appointed  to  conduct  examinations 
bo  the  BKa-  under  the  Pharmacy  Act,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby 
miners  nn-  declared  to  be  examiners  for  the  purposes  of  this 
— CerHfioate  ^^'^  hereby  empowered  and  required  to 

ofcompe-  examine  all  such  persons  as  shall  tender  them- 
t«nt  skill,  selves  for  examination  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  every  person  who  shall  have  been  ex- 
amined by  such  examiners,  and  shall  have  ob- 
tained from  them  a  certificate  of  competent  skill 
and  knowledge  and  qualification,  shall  be  entitled 
to  be  registered  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  under 
this  Act,  and  the  examination  aforesaid  shall  be 
such  as  is  provided  under  the  Pharmacy  Act  for 
the  pui-poses  of  a  qualification  to  be  registered  as 
Assistant  under  that  Act,  or  as  the  same  may  be 
varied  from  time  to  time  by  any  Bye-law  to  bo 
made  in  accordance  with  the  Pharmacy  Act,  with 
the  approbation  of  one  of  her  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State. 


7.  Such  fees  shall  be  payable  upon  every  such  ^/"fll^^"^ 
examination  and  registration  as  aforesaid,  as  shall  p„rpn^o  of 
from  time  to  time  be  fixed  aud  determined  by  any  .^himiaceu- 
Bye-law,  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  tlie  Pbar- ticalbocicty. 
macy  Act,  with  tho  approbation  of  one  of  her 
Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  and  shall 

be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  tlie  said  Society,  for 

the  purposes  of  the  said  Society.  imder  Pbar- 

8.  Tho  registrar  ajjpointed,  or  to  be  nppointed,  macy  Act  to 
under  or  by  virtue  of  the  Pharmacy  Act.  shall  be  J;|^_,j^°'*tfif 
registrar  for  tho  purposes  of  this  Act.  j^^^ 

9.  The  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  council  of 
shall,  with  all  convenient  speed,  after  the  passing  Pliarmaccu- 
of  this  Act,  and  from  time  to  tioie,  as  occasion  t'o^I  Society 

.  ,         ,  ,  .  ■        /■  t/i  inako  or- 

may  require,  make  orders  or  regulations  lor  regu-       for  re- 
lating the  register,  to  be  kept  under  this  Act  asguiating 
nearly  as  conveniently  may  be  In  accordance  with  R«s[i»ter  to 
the  form  set  forth  in  tho  Scheule  B  to  this  Act,  or"^ 
to  the  like  effect,  and  such  register  shall  be  called 
the  Register  of  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

10.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  Registrar  toDuly  of  Re- 
make and  keep  a  correct  register,  in  accordance  Kjstrar^to 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  of  all  persons  who  (^("^^"^"gj^. 
shall  bo  entitled  to  be  registered  under  this  Act,  ter. 

and  to  erase  the  names  of  all  registered  persons 
who  shall  have  died,  and  from  time  to  time  to 
make  tho  nece=sary  alterations  in  the  addresses  of 
the  persons  registered  under  this  Act,  to  enable 
the  Registrar  duly  to  fulfil  the  duties  imposed 
upon  him,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Registrar  to 
write  a  letter  to  any  registered  person,  addressed 
to  him  according  to  his  address  on  the  register,  to 
inquire  whetht-r  he  has  ceased  to  carry  on  business 
or  has  changed  his  residence,  such  lettt-r  to  be  for- 
warded by  post  as  a  registered  letter,  according 
to  tho  Post-Office  regulations  for  the  time  being, 
and  if  no  answer  shall  be  returned  to  such  letter 
within  the  period  of  six  months  from  the  sending 
of  the  letter,  a  second,  of  similar  purport,  shall  be 
sent  in  like  manner,  and  if  no  answer  be  given 
thereto  within  three  months  from  the  date  thereof, 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  erase  the  name  of  such  person 
from  the  register,  provided  always  that  the  same 
may  be  restored  by  direction  of  the  Council  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  should  they  think  fit  to 
make  an  order  to  that  effect. 

11.  Every  Registrar  of  Deaths  in  Great  Britain, 

on  receiving  notice  of  the  death  of  any  Pharma-  p;..,r,nnceu- 
ceutical  Chemist,  or  Chemist  and  Druggist,  shall  tieal  Che- 
forthwith  transmit,  by  post,  to  the  Registrar  under  uu*t  "^Che- 
the  Pharmacy  Act,  a  certificate,  under  his  own  d.^j  ,gjst  to 
hand,  of  such  death,  with  the  particulars  of  the  bo  given  by 
time  and  death,  and  on  the  receipt  of  such  certifi- Registrars, 
cate,  the  said  Registrar  under  the  Pharmacy  Act 
shall  erase  the  name  of  such  deceased  Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemist,  or  Chemist  and  Druggist,  from  the 
register,  and  shall  transmit  to  the  said  Registrar 
of  Deaths  the  cost  of  such  certificate  and  trans- 
mission, and  may  charge  the  cost  thereof  as  an 
expense  of  his  office. 

12.  No  name  shall  be  enttred  in  the  register,  ^^''^^^^^."'^ 
unless  the  Registrar  be  satisfied  by  the  proper 

to  be  given 

evidence,  that  the  person  claiming  is  entitled  to  be'ore  regis 
be  registered ;  and  any  appeal  from  the  decision  tration. 
of  the  Registrar  may  be  decided  by  the  Council  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society ;  and  any  entry  which 
shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  C  ouncil 
to  have  been  fraudulently  or  incorrectly  made,  may 
be  erased  from  or  amended  in  the  Register,  by 
order,  in  writing,  of  such  Council. 

13.  The  Registrar  shall,  in  every  year,  cause  to  Annual  Re- 
be  printed,  published,  and  sold,  a  correct  register K'J,^^?^^^"" 
of  the  names  of  all  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  and 

.and  be  cvi- 

a  correct  register  of  all  persons  registered  asdcncc. 
Chemists  and  Druggists,  and  in  such  registers, 
respectively,  tho  names  shall  bo  in  alphabetical 
order,  according  to  the  surnames,  with  the  respect- 
ive residences,  in  the  form  set  forth  in  Schedule 
B  to  this  Act,  or  to  tho  like  effect,  of  all  jjersons 
appearing  on  the  Register  r  f  Pharmaceutical  Che- 
mists, and  on  the  Register  of  Chemists  and  Drug- 
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gists,  on  the  Slst  day  of  December  last  preceding, 
and  such  printed  registers  shall  be  called  "  The 
Registers  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  and  Che- 
mists and  Druggists,"  and  a  printed  copy  of  such 
registers  for  the  time  being,  purporting  to  be 
BO  printed  and  published  as  aforesaid,  or  any  cer- 
tificate under  the  hand  of  the  said  Registrar,  and 
countersigned  by  the  President  or  two  Members 
of  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  shall 
bo  evidence  in  all  Courts,  and  before  all  Justices 
of  the  Peace  and  others,  that  the  persons  therein 
specified  are  registered  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Pharmacy  Act  or  of  this  Act,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  the  absence  of  the  name  of  any  person 
from  such  printed  register  shall  be  evidence, 
untU  the  contrary  shall  be  made  to  appear,  that 
such  person  is  not  registered  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Pharmacy  Aet  or  of  this  Act. 
Penalty  on      14.  Any  Registmr  who  shall  wilfully  make,  or 
■"^'Ij^y*!?'*'"  cause  to  be  made,  any  falsification  in  any  matter 
Register,  orrel^Uog  to  tlie  said  registers,  and  any  person  who 
for  obtain-  shall  wilfully  procure  or  attempt  to  procure  him- 
iiig  ""f^s'st^ra-  self  to  be  registered  under  the  Pharmacy  Act,  or 
ropreseutv°'i°^8'  this  Act,  by  making  or  producing  or  causing 
tion.  to  be  made  or  produced  any  false  or  fraudulent 

representation  or  declaration,  either  verbally  or  in 
writing,  and  any  person  aiding  or  assisting  him 
therein,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour 
in  England,  and  in  Scotland  of  a  crime  or  offence 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  and  shall  on 
conviction  thereof  be  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  twelve  months. 
Protection      15.  From  and  after  the  31st  day  of  December, 
of  titles  and  1868,  any  person  keeping  an  open  shop  for  the 
oif  mle'of"  retailing,  dispensing,  or  compounding  poisons,  or 
poisons.      who  shall  take,  use,  or  exhibit  the  name  or  title  of 
Chemist  and  Druggist  or  Chemist  or  Druggist,  not 
being  a  duly  qualified  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  or 
a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  or  who  shall  take,  use,  or 
exhibit,  the  name  or  title  Pharmaceutical  Chemist 
or  Pharmaceutist  or  Pharmacist,  not  being  a  Phar- 
maceutical Chemist,  shall,  for  evei-y  such  offence, 
be  liable  to  pay  a  penalty  or  sum  of  £5,  and  the 
same  may  be  sued  for,  recovered,  and  dealt  with 
in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Pharmacy  Act  for 
the  recovery  of  penalties  under  that  Act. 
Reserving       16.  Nothing  herein  before  contained  shall  ex- 
rights  of  cer-  tgu^         interfere  with  the  business  of  any  duly 
am  persons.  qjjpjj£gj[  medical  practitioner  or  of  any  member  of 
the  Royal  College   of  Veterinary  Surgeons  of 
Great  Britain,  nor  with  the  making  or  dealing  in 
patent  medicines,  nor  with  the  business  of  wholesale 
dealers  in  supplying  poisons  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  wholesale  dealing,  nor  with  the  retailing  of 
arsenic,  oxalic  acid,  cyanide  of  potassium,  or 
corrosive  sublimate,  for  use  in  manufactures  or 
photography  ;  and  upon  the  decease  of  any  Phar- 
maceutical Chemist  or  Chemist  and  Druggist 
actually  in  business  at  the  time  of  his  death,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  any  executor,  administrator,  or 
trustee  of  the  estate  of  such  Pharmaceutical  Che- 
mist or  Chemist  and  Druggist  to  continue  such 
business  if  and  so  long  only  as  such  business  shall 
be  honiifide  conducted  by  a  duly  qualified  Assist- 
ant, and  a  duly  qualified  Assistant,  within  the 
meaning  of  this  clause,  shall  bo  a  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist  or  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  registered  by 
the  Registrar  under  the  Pharmacy  Act  or  this  Act. 
Poisons  to      17.  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  sell  any  poison, 
Suil^'^"^  either  wholesale  or  by  retail,  unless  the  box,  bottle, 
vessel,  wrapper,  or  cover  in  wliich  such  poison  is 
contained  be  distinctly  labelled  with  the  name  of 
the  article  and  the  word  poison,  and  with  the 
oSssions"  name  and  address  of  the  seller  of  the  poison ;  and 
any  seller  of  any  poison  not  so  distinctly  labelled 
shall,  upon  a  summary  conviction  before  two  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  in  England  or  the  Sheriff  in 
Scotland,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £o 
for  the  first  offence,  and  to  a  penalty  not  exceed- 
ing jBIO  for  the  second  offence,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  clause  the  person  on  whoso  behalf 


any  sale  is  made  by  any  apprentice  or  servant 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  seller,  but  the  provi- 
sions of  this  clause,  so  far  as  regards  the  name 
and  address  of  the  seller,  shall  not  apply  to  articles 
to  be  exported  from  Great  Britain  by  wholesale 
dealers,  and  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall 
repeal  or  affect  any  of  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of 
the  Session  holden  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
years  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  intituled  j,  ^  jj  yj^^ 
"  An  Act  to  regulate  the  Sale  of  Arsenic."  c.  i:i 

18.  Chemists  and  Druggists  registered  under  Kogistorcd 
this  Act  shall  bo  deemed  to  be  within  the  pro- J^^" 
visions  of  the  second  section  of  the  Juries  Act,jv,nes. 
1863,  in  relation  to  the  exemption  from  service  on 
juries. 

19.  Every  person  who,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  Cliemists 
of  this  Act,  is  or  has  been  in  business  on  his  own"'."' 
account  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  as  aforesaid,  ,,(.5,  p,.ior  to 
and  who  shall  be  registered  as  a  Chemist  and  p  issing  of 
Druggist,  shall  be  eligible  to  be  elected,  and  fy^'jj'J.'ft'i^'* 
tinue  a  member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  jjembera 
according  to  the  Bye-laws  thereof ;  but  no  person  of  Pharma- 
shall,  in  right  of  membership  acquired  pursuant '^p^t'C''' So- 
to this  clause,  be  placed  on  the  Register  of  ""^ 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  nor,  save  as  is  herein- 
after expressly  provided,  be  eligible  for  election 
to  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

20.  Every  person  who  is  or  has  been  in  business  Council  of 
on  his  own  account  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  as  fjc^society. 
aforesaid  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
and  who  shall  become  a  Member  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  shall  be  eligible  for  election  to 
the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society ;  but 
the  said  CouncU  shall  not  at  any  time  contain 
more  than  seven  Members  who  are  not  on  the 
Register  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  nor  more 
than  seven  Members  who  shall  not  at  the  time  of 
election  bond  fide  reside  within  twelve  miles  by 
highway  or  road  from  the  General  Post-office  in 
St.  Martin's-le-Grand. 

21.  Every  Apprentice  and  Assistant,  as  de- Chemists 
scribed  in  clause  4  of  this  Act,  who  shall  cause  ^?4  ™|rs- 
his  name  to  be  registered  as  provided  in  that  tered  under 
clause,  and  every  person  who  shall  have  S{";"°6'^^ 
registered  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  binder  this  ^j^j^ 
Act,  by  reason  of  having  obtained  a  certificate  elected  As- 
of  qualification  from  the  Board  of  Examiners,  as  sociates,  and 
provided  in  clause  6  of  this  Act,  shall  be  eligible  »^y!e^'^^_ 
to  be  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Pharmaceutical  jj^ve  the  pri- 
Society,  and  every  such  person  so  elected  andvilegeof 
continuing  as  such  Associate,  being  in  _  business  jotas^-^^^'^o 
on  his  own  account,  shall  have  the  privilege  of|,.j^.i„g'tho 
attending  all  meetings  of  the  said  Society  and  of  sune  sub- 
voting  thereat,  and  otherwise  taking  part  in  t^e  «jjr;pt^>-o^"^«'" 
proceedings  of  such  meetings,  in  the  same  manner " 
as  Members  of  the  said  Society ;  provided  always 
that  such  Associates  contribute  to  the  funds  of 
the  said  Society  the  same  Fees  or  Subscriptions 
as  Members  contribute  for  the  time  being  under 
the  Bye-laws  thereof. 

22.  At  all  meetings  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Votmg 
Society  at  which  votes  shall  be  given  for  the 
election  of  officers,  all  or  any  of  the  votes  may  be  conncil. 
eiven  either  personally  or  by  voting-papers,  in 
a  form  to  be  defined  in  the  Bye-laws  of  the  said 
Society,  or  in  a  form  to  the  like  effect,  such 
votintr-papers  being  transmitted  under  cover  to 
the  Secretary,  not  less  than  one  clear  day  prior  to 
the  day  on  which  the  election  is  to  take  place. 

23.  And  whereas  by  the  Charter  of  Incorporation  nenevdent 
of  the  said  Pharmaceutical  Society  it  is  P'-o"ded;^^™'^  ™^yj^ 
that  the  Council  of  the  said  Society  shall  have,,,, Men>- 
thp  sole  control  and  management  of  the  real  and  bo rs  and  a b- 
personal 'property  of  the%aid  Society,  subject  Boejate_»,a^^^ 
to  the  Bye-laws  thereof,  and  shall  make  provision  ^„„,i^..iicho- 
thereout,  or  out  of  such  part  thereof  as  they  shall  n>i.sts  and 
thfnk  proper  for  the  relief  of  the  distressod  .v_g.»ter.d 
Members  or  Associates  of  the  said  bociety,  nna,^,,,n,rug- 
their  widows  and  orphans,  subject  to  the  regula- gists, 
tions  and  Bye-'laws  of  the  said  Society.  And 
whereas,  for  extending  the  benefits  which  have 
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resulted  from  the  Baid  provision  in  tlio  said 
Chiirtor  of  Incorporation,  it  is  deairable  tliat 
additional  power  should  bo  granted  to  the  said 
Council,  be  it  enacted  that  from  and  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  the  said  Council  may  make 
provision  out  of  the  real  and  personal  property 
aforesaid,  and  out  of  any  special  fund,  known  as 
the  Benevolent  Fund,  not  only  for  the  relief  of 
the  distrosspd  Members  or  Associates  of  the  said 
Society  and  their  widows  and  orphans,  subject  to 
the  said  rcgulaliions  and  Bye-laws,  but  also  for  all 
persons  who  may  have  been  and  have  ceased  to 
be  Members  or  Associates  of  the  said  Society, 
or  who  may  bo  or  have  been  duly  registered 
OS  "  Pharmaceutical  Chemists "  or  "  Chemists 
and  Druggists,"  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
such  persons,  subject  to  the  regulations  and  Bye- 
laws  of  the  said  Society. 
IJndorModr.  24.  Persons  registered  under  "The  Medical 
calAot.  Act"  shall  not  be  or  continue  to  be  registered 
under  this  Act. 

Short  Titlo.     25.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Pharmacy 
Act,  18G8.  % 

SCHEDUEE  A. 

Arsenic  and  its  preparations. 
Oxalic  Acid. 
Prussic  Acid. 
Chloroform. 

Cyanides  of  Potassium  and  Mercury. 

Strychnine,  and  all  poisonous  vegetable  alkaloide  and  their 
salts. 

Aconite  and  its  preparations. 
Emetic  Tartar. 
Corrosive  Sublimate. 
Belladonna  and  its  preparations. 

Essential  Oil  of  Almonds,  unless  deprived  of  its  Prussic 

Acid. 
Cantharides. 
Savin  and  its  Oil. 

SCHEDULE  B. 


Name. 

Residence. 

Qualification. 

C.  D. 
E.  F. 

0.xford  Street,  London, 

George  Sfci-eet.  Edlnburgli, 
Cheapside,  Loudon. 

In  business  prior  to  Phannacy 

Act,  1S68. 
Examined  and  certified. 
Apprentice  or  Assistant  prior 

to  Pharmacy  Act,  1S6S. 

SCHEDULE  C. 
Declaration  by  a  person  who  was  in  business  as  a  Chemist  and, 
Druggist  in  Great  Britain  before  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868. 
To  the  Eegistrar  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
Britain. 

Ij  residing  at  ,  in  the  county 

of  _  ,  hereby  declare  that  I  was  in  business  as 
a  Chemist  and  Druggist  in  the  keeping  of  open  shop  for 
the  compounding  of  the  prescriptions  of  duly  qualified 
medical  practitioners  at  ,  in  the  county  of 

,  on  or  before  the         day  of  ,  186  . 

Signed  (Name.) 
Dated  this         day  of  ,  18  . 

SCHEDULE  D. 
Declaration  to  be  signed  by  a  duly  qualified  Medical  Practitioner, 
or  Magistrate,  respecting  a  person  who  was  in  business  as  a 
Chemist  and  Druggist  in  Q-reat  Britain  before  the  Pharmacol 
Act,  18C8. 

To  the  Eegistrar  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  CJreat 
ll-' '  Britain. 

'  residing  at  ,  in  the  county 

0°  ,  hereby  declare  that  I  am  a  duly  qualified 

Medical  Practitioner  [or  Magistrate],  and  that  to  my  know- 
ledge ,  residing  at  ,  in  the  county 
?f  .  ■WIS  in  business  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist, 
in  the  keeping  of  open  shop  for  the  compounding  of  the 
prescriptions  of  duly  qualified  Medical  Practitioners,  before 
the              day  of                      ,  186  . 

(Signed) 


SCHEDULE  E. 

DcoJarationt  io  he  signed  hy  and  on  behalf  of  any  Apprentice  or 
Aasialant  claiming  to  be  registered  under  Uie  Pharmacy  Act, 
1868. 

To  the  Eegistrar  of  tke  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
Britain. 

I  hereby  declare  that  the  undersigned  , 
residing  at  ,  in  the  county  of  ,  had 

before  the  passing  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868,  been  employed 
in  dispensing  and  compounding  prescriptions,  as  an  Assistant 
to  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  or  Chemist  and  Druggist,  and 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  [or  \iaA  been  appren- 
ticed to  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  or  Chemist  and  Druggist, 
keeping  open  shop  for  the  compounding  of  prescriptions  of 
duly  qualified  medical  men]. 
As  witness  my  hand,  this  day  of  186  . 

A.  B.,  duly  qnalified  Medical  Practitioner. 
C.  D.,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 
E.  F.,  Chemist  and  Druggist. 
G.  H.,  Magistrate. 
(To  he  signed  by  one  of  the  four  parlies  named.) 
I  hereljy  declare  that  I  was  an  Apprentice  to  of 
in  the  county  of  in  the  year 

L.  M.,  Apprenlice. 
I  hereby  declare  that  I  was  an  Assistant  to  of 
in  the  county  of  in  the  year       ,  and  was  actually 

engaged  in  dispensing  and  compounding  prescriptions,  and 
that  I  had  attained  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868. 

N.  0.,  Assistant. 


MEDICINE. 

AN  INQtriRT  (from  A  PHILOSOPHICAL  POINT  OP  VIEW) 
CONCERNING  ITS  TRUE  VALUE  IN  THE  TUEATMENT  OF 
DISEASE.* 

BY  ME.  W.  TVILLMOTT. 


GENTLEMEN,— The  title  T  hav6  chosen  for  my  paper 
this  evening  may  possibly  lead  yon  to  the  conclusion 
that  tte  subject  is  one  which,  strictly  speaking,  does  not 
come  within  the  province  of  the  pharmaceutical  chemist  to 
consider  or  discuss.  I  can  quite  understand  that  such  a  view 
as  this  may  be  taken  under  the  plea  of  orthodoxy,  and  with 
the  full  approbation  and  consent  of  that  significant  old  Latin 
proverb,  ne  sxitor  ultra  crepidam — a  proverb,  let  me  say,  at 
once  consistent  and  wise.    But  whilst  I  am  fully  sensible  of 
the  line  that  should  be  drawn  between  the  profession  of 
Medicine  and  the  profession  of  Pharmacy,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  science  of  Therapeutics,  so  far  as  it  may  have 
reference  to  our  intimate  connection  with  Medicine  and  its 
administration,  is  a  study  which  may  legitimately  claim  a 
fair  share  of  our  attention  and  consideration.f    If  it  should 
still  be  objected  (though  I  do  not  anticipate  the  objection) 
that  it  is  no  business  of  ours,  and  that  it  does  not  in  any 
way  concern  us,  I  must  be  allowed  to  hold  a  different  opinion. 
It  concerns  us,  I  think,  more  especially  in  three  ways, 
namely — as  a  question  of  duty ;  as  a  question  having  a 
moral  aspect,  which  we  cannot  consistently  evade ;  and  as  a 
question  of  the  success  or  otherwise  of  the  pharmaceutic 
calling.  It  is  not  enough  thatwe  should  be  scientific  men, pos- 
sessing a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  pharmacy,  materia  medica, 
botany,  and  so  forth — these,  I  confefs,  are  acquirements  it 
should  be  our  first  object  to  attain  —but  we  should  also  know 
something  of  the  end  and  aim  of  Medicine,  and  become 
acquainted,  as  far  as  may  be,  with  its  action  and  effect  on 
the  system,  both  in  sickness  and  in  health.  The  possession  of 
such  knowledge  would  not  necessarily  make  us  physicians,  or 
doctors,  or  prescribers  for  disease.  This  is  not  our  ambition, 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  oiu*  custom  or  our  aim.  Prescribing 
medicine  for  disease,  though  sometimes  a  matter  of  mere 
routine,  should  be  the  work  alone  of  the  specially  educated 
medical  practitioner.  Lot  us  be  always  careful  to  distinguish 
between  what  it  is  our  duty  to  know,  and  what  it  is  our  duty 


'  Rend  to  tlio  members  of  the  Cliomists'  Assistauls'  Association,  May 
14tb,  1S6S.    Comnumioatcd  by  tbo  Author. 

t  "  Therapeufica  must  bo  imdorstoo.l  to  ombr.'icc  all  that  rotates  to  tho 
application  of  remedies  to  tho  cure  of  disease.  The  Scienoo  must  be  dis- 
tuigulshcd  from  tho  Practice  of  Thoral)outics." — Headland. 
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to  do  in  the  possession  or  application  of  the  knowledge  eo 
acquired. 

But  this  qaestion  has,  for  us,  a  moral  ftspoct,  which  we 
cannot  consistently  evade.    Are  we  quite  sure  that  in  our 
daily  transactions  as  dealers  in  drugs  and  medicinal  com- 
pounds, we  are  ottering  a  fair  equivalent  for  value  received  ? 
Are  we  quite  sure  that  medicine  is  not,  in  great  part,  an 
entire  myth,  and  that  we  aio  not  carrying  on  a  process  of 
deception,  to  the  injury  of  our  customers  and  friends  ?  I  am 
well  aware  that  this  proposit  ion  will  appear  to  you  somewhat 
startling.    You  have  never,  I  know,  regarded  Pharmacy 
from  such  a  doubtful  point  of  view.    Nevertheless,  anything 
which  may  descend  to  us  from  persons  in  undoubted 
authority  is  worth,  at  least,  a  passing  thought.    We  are 
told  (and  I  have  it  in  print)  that  "  patent  medicines,"  so 
called,  are  nothing  more  nor  loss  than  a  "gigantic  swindle." 
Now  if  "patent"  medicines  are  a  "  gigantic  swindle,"  what 
relation  does  this  sweeping  condemnation  bear  to  medicines 
which  are  not  patent,  seeing  that  both  are  drug-combinations 
taken  and  administered  for  the  same  end,  namely,  the  relief 
or  cure  of  bodily  ailments  and  affections  ?    Not  exactly  to 
answer  this  question,  the  falsehood  and  deception  which 
usually,  though  not  always,  accompany  patent  medicines, 
would  seem  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  charge  brought  against 
them.  If,  then,  by  selling  these  medicines,  we  are  fostering 
and  encouraging  this  gigantic  swindle — this  immense  fraud 
upon  the  public,  how  shall  we  answer  for  our  position ;  how, 
in  a  moral  sense,  justify  our  conduct  ?   You  may  say  that  it 
is  purely  a  question  of  trade,  and  trade  has  nothing  to  do 
with  fine-drawn  ethical  considerations  such  as  these ;  or  you 
may  express  your  conviction  that  patent  medicines  are  not 
a  swindle,  but  simply  good  combinations  of  established 
remedies,  well  calculated  in  many,  if  not  in  the  majority  of 
instances  to  prove  beneficial  to  those  who  use  them.  It 
would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  this  evening  to  enlarge  upon 
this  point ;  my  object,  for  the  moment,  being  to  show  that 
it  concerns  us  to  know  something  of  the  value  of  medicines, 
aa  such,  in  order  that  we  may  carry  on  our  business  with  a 
clear  conscience  and  an  honest  conviction,  by  no  means  to  be 
despised,  that,  whilst  seeking  our  own  material  interests,  we 
are  at  the  same  time  conferring  an  unequivocal  good  on 
mankind  and  the  sulFering  world  at  large. 

But,  lastly,  the  question  concerns  us  as  one  having  refer- 
ence to  the  success  or  otherwise  of  the  pharmaceutic  calling. 
Pharmacy,  as  a  remunerative  occupation  for  the  many,  will 
succeed  or  fail  as  the  very  agent  upon  which  its  vitality  de- 
pends is  found,  or  is  not  found,  in  the  process  of  enlighten- 
ment, to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  so  extensively 
employed.    Are  there  not  in  progress  certain  symptoms  or 
signs  which  speak  significantly  of  the  future  ?    WOl  the  red 
and  green  lights  of  a  hundred  years  hence  be  half  so  nume- 
rous as  they  are  now,  not  to  hint  at  the  possibility,  remote  it 
is  true,  of  their  being  extinguished  altogether  ?    It  is  un- 
deniable that  at  the  present  time  a  vast  and,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  an  increasing  scepticism  with  regard  to  the  efficacy 
of  drugs  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  pervades  the  medical 
profession.  Do  not  let  us  shut  our  eyes  to  this  fact.  Which- 
ever way  we  turn,  there  is  ample  evidence  that,  as  time 
progresses,  greater  reliance  is  being  placed,  for  success  in 
restoring  health  to  the  sick,  on  the  innate  power  of  natxire — 
the  vis  medicalrix  naturce,  as  it  is  called, — to  the  exclusion  and 
rejection  of  drug  medication.    "An  eclipse  of  faith,"  says 
Dr.  Tilt,  "is  spreading  over  the  face  of  English  Medicine." 

I  do  not  wish  to  raise  a  cry  of  alarm,  for,  T  believe  (not- 
withstanding the  rapid  spread  of  sanatory  science,  and  the 
teachings  ot  physiologists  regarding  the  physical  and  organic 
laws),that  humanity  is  so  utterly  powerless  to  resist  disease, 
and  80  wishful  to  get  rid  of  it  when  present,  that  no  possible 
means  for  effecting  this  desirable  end  wUl  at  any  time  be 
altogether  neglected.  But  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that 
where,  formerly,  drugs  were  extensively  prescribed  and 
heroically  administered,  hygienic  measures,  and  what  is 
called  "  expectancy,"  are  now  in  the  ascendant.  Food  is  the 
agent  which  is  to  accomplish  great  things,  and  the 
"  principle  "  which  is  to  supply  the  necessary  force  or  vitality 
to  the  weakened  system.*    Faith  in  the  efficacy  of  medicine 


*  The  r.llowing  .'ibly-writton  articles  bciiring  on  this  subject  are  well 
worth  .attentive  jjerusal :—"  Alimentation  in  Diseaao,"  by  Dr.  Anntin 
Flint ;  "  Xutrition,  tlio  Basi.i  of  the  Treatment  of  Diaeaao,  by  Professor 
Grally  Hewitt;  and  "On  Food,  as  a  JUoaus  of  Provoutlon  of  Disease,"  by 
Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson. 


is  on  the  wane,  and  to  order  little  or  none  at  all  is  now  the 
mood  of  many  of  our  best  and  ablest  physicians.  Can  it  con- 
sistently ba  said  that  wo,  to  whom  medicine  is  everything 
or  nothing,  ought  to  be  unconcerned  about  a  state  of  things 
like  this  ?  Even  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  which  we  look 
upon,  with  something  like  pride,  as  our  "  guidu,  philosopher, 
and  friend  "  in  matters  of  dilliculty  appertaining  to  pharma- 
ceutical ethics,  and  which,  unlike  its  contemporary  the 
Chemist  and  DBuaaisT,  now  so  well  deserving  of  support, 
maintains  a  persistent  and,  perhaps,  too  cautious  reticence 
with  regard  to  medicine  and  its  administration — even,  I  say, 
the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  ventures  to  express  an  opinion 
that  tho  " physiological  action  of  medicines"  is  a  subject 
which  will  prove  of  much  interest  to  its  readers ;  and  hopes 
the  same  may  "  continue  to  receive  the  attention  its  impor- 
tance demands." 

Not  only  will  the  subject  prove  of  much  interest  to  the 
readers  of  tho  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  but  it  may  be  said  to 
be  a  question  of  the  success  of  our  art,  as  a  distinct  calling, 
except  to  the  very  few.  Already,  according  to  competent 
authority,  we  are  selling  "  broom-sticks  and  fishing-rods " 
to  make  good  the  absence  of  demand  for  articles  of 
legitimate  worth.  How  Vill  it  faro  with  us  in  time  to 
come,  if  the  truth  should  really  be  found  to  lie  in  the 
direction  in  which  we  are  now  bo  certainly  progressing  ? 
Our  anticipations  may  be  groundless  and  without  adequate 
support.  Fashions  may  change,  and  new  types  of  disease 
may  bring  back  to  us  the  lancet  and  the  old  heroic  rfigime. 
But  as  the  question  seems  calculated  to  affect  us  more  or 
less  in  the  manner  indicated,  wo  are  desirous  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  assumption  (that  is,  the  assumption  concerning 
the  inefficacy  of  drugs)  is  based  upon  truth,  and  how  far 
drug-medication  may  be  replaced  by  the  unassisted  powers 
of  nature  in  the  development  of  tho  resistance  necessary  to 
overcome  the  sharp  attacks  of  indisposition  and  disease.  We 
may  not  proceed  very  far  in  this  direction,  for  the  more 
certain  means  are  not  at  our  disposal ;  but  the  examination 
of  evidence  will,  at  least,  extend  our  field  of  observation, 
and,  as  I  hope,  furnish  some  valuable  matter  upon  which 
a  judgment  more  or  less  correct  may  with  safety  be  pro- 
nounced. 

Having  thus  shown,  as  I  trust,  that  the  subject  is  one  in 
which  we  ai'e  deeply  concerned,  and  one,  therefore,  which 
may  legitimately  come  under  oiu-  notice,  I  must  still  ask 
your  attention  to  one  or  two  remarks  of  a  preliminary 
character  respecting  the  inquiry  I  have  undertaken  to  place 
before  you. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  advocate  medicine,  nor  to  con- 
demn it ;  nor,  indeed,  to  make  any  dogmatic  assertions  one 
way  or  the  other.  I  propose  simply  to  take  the  evidence 
available  to  individual  research,  and,  in  a  philosophic  spirit, 
endeavour  to  deduce  therefrom  such  indications  or  land- 
marks as  may  form  a  fair  basis  for  presumptive  inference 
and  opinion.  This,  in  fact,  under  the  inquiry  proposed,  is 
all  that  we  can  do,  for  I  should  wish  you  to  observe  that,  in 
the  title  I  have  chosen,  I  employ  the  term  "  philosophical  " 
as  distinct  from  "medical"  or  "scientific,"  in  the  sense 
that,  whilst  the  former  is  general,  the  two  latter  are  special, 
and  have  an  individuality  and  a  meaning  which  the  terms 
themselves  sufficiently  express.  By  a  general  inquiry  we  can 
only  explore  opinion  and  accept  the  testimony  on  either  side 
which  may  come  before  us,  but  by  a  specially  organized 
investigation,  facts  of  much  value  may  be  certainly  arrived  at. 

It  is 'clearly  indicative  of  the  want  of  faith  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  that  such  an  investigation  into  the 
physiological  action  and  therapeutic  value  of  drugs  has  been 
proposed,  and  is  now  being  advocated  with  much  consistency 
and  force  by  many  of  tho  more  eminent  and  liberal-minded 
members  of  the  medical  profession.  I  need  scarcely  inti- 
mate that  it  is  to  these  gentlemen  alone  that  the  manage- 
ment of  so  important  a  work  could  with  safety  be  entrusted. 

You  wUl,  perhaps,  say  that  something  definite  should  have 
been  already  arrived  at  from  the  experience  gained  in  the 
numberless  large  hospitals  and  institutions  with  which  wo 
are  favoured  in  this  country.  But  it  is  not  so.  On  the 
contrary,  hospital  treatment  is  less  certain  and  less  success- 
ful than  any  other.  It  is  found  that  the  mortality  of 
patients  treated  in  hospitals  is  1  in  88,  as  against  1  in  212 
treated  at  their  own  abodes.  This,  however,  is  the  French 
calculation.  At  home,  we  are  told  that  "  the  mortality  of 
the  public  institutions  of  the  country  is  ten  times  as  high  as 
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the  mortality  in  the  population  (generally."  There  must  bo 
a  reason  for  this,  and  a  reason,  too,  well  worth  discovering. 
Has  tho  greater  success  of  homo  treatment  anything  to  do 
with  tho  care  which  is  exercised  in  tho  preparation  of  medi- 
cines by  those  who  are  intorostod  in  tho  progress  and  per- 
fection of  pharmacy  P 

The  only  way,  as  I  think,  to  tost  tho  value  of  drugs  as  re- 
medial agents,  is  practically  to  work  out  a  pre-arranged 
plan  on  an  extended  scale.*  A  largo  number  of  cases— say 
one  or  two  thousand— of  any  given  disease,  should  bo  placed 
under  precisely  similar  ciroumstancog,  as  regards  hygienic 
and  other  measures.  Drugs  should  bo  administered  to  one 
portion,  but  withheld  from  tho  other.  Tho  results,  accurately 
recorded,  would  bo  most  valuable,  and  would  form  a  clear 
certainty  for  the  judgment,  if  not  for  tho  actual  guidance  of 
tho  physician  in  individual  cases.  Notwithstanding  the 
diineiiltios  which  aro  said  to  stand  in  the  way  of  such  an 
undertaking,  I  believe  it  to  be  quite  possible,  and  I  may  say 
desirable  also,  inasmuch  as  it  would  involve  something  of 
an  approach  to  the  settlement  of  a  question,  which  for  cen- 
turies and  ages  past  has  been  tho  great  mystery  and  the 
gi-eat  bane  of  the  medical  art.  I  can  only  add  that  it  must 
he  the  sincere  wish  of  all  philosopbioal  inquirers  that  such  an 
investigation  as  this  may  be  attempted. 

In  the  meanwhile,  in  a  very  humble  way,  I  venture,  as  a 
member  of  this  association,  and  one  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  whether  applied  to  the  medical  or  pharma- 
ceutical profession,  to  adopt  the  subject  for  consideration, 
with  a  view  more  especially  to  ascertain  what  lessons  it  may 
have  for  us,  and  how  fai-  our  calling  may  truthfully  represent 
the  good  to  be  derived  from  a  generous  confidence  in  the 
power,  judgment,  and  skill  of  the  experienced  and  zealous 
practitioner  of  medicine. 

Tou  will  observe  that  the  exact  title  of  my  paper  is  as 
follows: — "Medicine:  an  Inquiry  (from  a  Philosophical 
Point  of  View)  Concerning  its  True  Value  in  the  Treatment 
of  Disease."  f 

Now,  before  we  can  estimate  the  true  value  of  medicine 
in  the  treatment  of  disease,  we  must  endeavour  to  ascertain 
if  it  has  any  value  at  all.  Hitherto  we  have  proceeded  on 
the  assumption  that  it  has,  but  at  the  present  time,  as  we 
have  seen,  much  doubt  exists  as  to  how  far  this  assumption 
may  prove  to  be  in  accordance  with  fact.  Tou  will,  perhaps, 
wonder  there  should  be  a  moment's  hesitation  about  what 
appears  to  be  so  clear  and  undeniable.  Numberless  cases 
liave  occurred,  and,  it  may  be  said,  do  occur  almost  daily,  to 
testify  to  the  utility  of  medicine  in  relieving  pain  and  other 
urgent  symptoms  which  may  be  present  in  the  system.  Tou 
could,  in  all  probability,  relate  from  youv  own  individual 
experience  many  such  instances,  and  speak  confidently  of 
the  undoubted  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  administration 
of  acme  particular  preparation  or  drug.  Evidence  of  this 
kind  may  be  met  with  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  pages  of  medical  literature.  Individual 
testimony,  however,  has  this  disadvantage.  The  medicine 
which  will  apparently  succeed  in  ono  case  will  altogether 
fail  in  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the  next.J  Where,  then, 
is  its  power— where  the  reliance  that  can  safely  be  said  to 
be  placed  upon  it  ? 

Disease  attacks  us  and  we  are  ill.  A  course  of  medicine 
is  prescribed  by  the  medical  attendant,  and  taken  as  directed. 
In  due  time  we  throw  off  the  attack  and  get  well.  Where 
is  the  certainty  that  we  should  not  have  recovered  in  an 
equally,  if  not  in  a  more,  satisfactory  manner  without  such 
course  of  medicine  ?  How  far  can  it  safely  be  said  that  the 
same  was  instrumental  in  causing  or  promoting  the  re- 
covery ?  "  We  may  give  a  certain  drug,"  says  a  medical 
authority,  "  an  indefinite  number  of  times,  and  believe  it 
to  be  efScacious,  but  how  can  we  possibly  tell  its  exact  use 
until  we  pretty  accurately  determine  what  course  the  disease 
will  run  without  it  ?  "  This,  I  think,  is  a  very  apt  and  very 
significant  remark.  Until  the  natural  history  of  disease  is 
known  or  understood,  we  must  of  necessity  remain  more  or 
less  in  the  dark.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  person  who,  on 
one  occasion,  was  confined  to  his  bed-room  with  illness,  but 

*  Such  a  plan  is  very  ably  set  forth  In  tho  Briliih  Medical  Journal  for 
April  nth,  1868. 

t  I  make  no  attempt  to  dofino  discaso,  for  no  satisfactory  definition  has 
yet  been  jfivcn.  But  in  this  Paper,  I  adopt  tho  widest  application  of 
which  tho  term  admits. 

t  "  Mere  accumulation  of  opinions  possesses  no  doSuito  value." — BritM 
Medical  Journal. 


who  steadily  refused  to  take  any  medicine  whatever.  He 
recovered  in  time,  and  is  now  as  strong  as  before.  ''Bat.' 
said  I,  "would  you  not  have  regained  your  health  more 
rapidly  if  your  scepticism  had  not  been  so  gi-eat,  or  if  your 
faith  had  been  greater  ?  "  "  Ah  ! "  said  he,  "  I  don't  know ; 
it  is  impossible  to  say."  Precisely!  and  that  is  just  tho 
difficulty  in  which  we  are  placed.  Tho  uncertainly  of  the 
whole  matter  has  given  rise,  in  this  age  of  rapid  progress, 
to  a  scepticism  which  is  beginning  in  earnest  to  make  itself 
felt.  Let  us  for  a  moment  put  aside  partial  oiperiencc,  and 
view  tho  question  in  its  broader  aspect,  for  it  is  in  this  way 
only  that  wo  can  arrive  at  facts  which  will  be  of  any  real 
service.  I  learn  from  the  Lancet  that  "fourteen  metro- 
politan hospitals,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  smaller 
and  special  institutions  in  existence,  give  annual  relief  to 
over  33,000  in-patients  and  to  more  than  550,000  out- 
patients, or  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  three  million  inhabitants 
of  London."  If  wo  add  to  these  the  special  institutions 
hero  omitted,  and  the  relief  given  by  "  medical  officers  of 
the  Poor-law  service,"  and  then  pass  in  review  the  thou- 
sands of  bottles  of  medicine  sent  out  daily  from  the  private 
surgeries  of  medical  men,  and  the  stUl  larger  number  by 
far  prepared  and  dispensed  by  the  chemist  and  druggist, 
together  with  the  family  medicines  and  "patent"  medicines 
purchased  by  the  public  on  their  own  account,  or  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  judgmen^-if,  I  say,  we  take  all  this 
into  consideration,  or  combine  all  these  sources  of  supply, 
we  shall  have  a  quantity  of  medicine  prescribed  and 
administered  daily  for  the  relief  of  sickness  and  disease 
which  is  absolutely  astounding.  Are  all  these  hundreds  of 
gallons  of  nauseous  liquid  poured  into  the  human  stomach 
with  a  good  or  with  an  evil  result  ?  Can  or  will  the  Ee^trar- 
General  enlighten  us  as  to  how  the  death-rate  is  affected 
thereby?  Probably  not;  but  this  much  we  know,— a  slight 
change  in  the  humidity,  or  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  a  slight  disturbance  of  its  electrical  condition, 
will  often  affect  the  health  of  the  public  for  the  worse  m 
spite  of  all  the  medicine  which  it  is  possible  to  administer.* 
Where,  then,  is  the  power  of  the  latter  if  it  can  do  abso- 
lutely nothing  towards  meeting  a  contingency  like  this? 
Can  we  be  altogether  surprised  that  so  many  men  of  un- 
doubted eminence  in  their  profession  have  recorded  their 
experience  in  favour  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  against  drug- 
medication  ?  It  was  originally  my  intention  to  show  the 
extent  of  the  meaning  herein  expressed  by  placing  before 
you  several  extracts  of  much  import  from  authorities,  or 
sources,  which  could  not  fail  to  command  consideration  and 
respect.  As,  however,  time  will  not  permit  me  to  do  tlus, 
I  must  remark,  simply,  that  the  selection  I  have  made, 
comprising  something  like  twenty  pages  of  closely-written 
matter,  forms  an  array  of  evidence  which  places  medicine 
in  a  very  sorry  light  indeed.  How,  or  in  what  manner,  can 
such  evidence  be  met  ?  Can  we  contradict  or  set  aside  what 
has  been  so  positively  stated  by  these  authorities,  who,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  are  not  mere  scribblers,  but  men  of 
great  eminence  and  ability  ?  We  cannot,  but  it  is  still  open 
to  us  to  examine  the  light  in  which  medicine  is  regarded  by 
equally  eminent  men,  whose  zeal  and  confidence  still  re- 
main, and  who  have  not  lost  "the  faith  and  the  mood  of 
physicians." 

If  we  say  that  a  large  majority  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession believe  in  the  efficacy,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of 
the  drugs  they  prescribe,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong.  Such  a 
belief  has  always  existed;  but  it  is  clear  that  it  presented  a 
very  different  aspect  formerly  to  that  which  it  presents  now. 
The  history  of  medicine,  in  fact,  reveals  to  us  a  strange  com- 
plication of  credulity  and  superstition.  One  feature  con- 
nected with  it  is  singularly  noticeable.  From  the  earliest 
ages  down  to  the  present  time,  there  has  been  an  intense 
desire,  with  a  view  either  to  wealth  or  fame,  to  discover  one 
remedy  or  one  law,  which  shaU  prove  of  uciversai  applica- 
tion. Sometimes  a  fancied  discovei-y  of  this  kind  is  called  a 
"  doctrine,"  such  as  the  "  Doctrine  of  Signatures,"  and  the 


•  The  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  have  not  -rariod 
to  any  great  extent  during  tho  last  seventeen  years,  but  the  latter  hair 
of  this  period  shows  a  decided  increase  in  the  face  of  the  Iwst  and  most 
generous  treatment.  From  this  circumstance  Dr.  Farr  "deduces  tho 
practical  infereuco  "—that  mors  medicine  should  bo  given,  or  that  addi- 
tional rcmodioa  should  bo  supplied  T  Nothing  of  the  sort.  He  '  deducea 
the  practical  inferonco  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  diminish  tho 
smoko  of  towns  as  tho  most  obvious  means  to  reduce  tho  present 
excessive  fatality  of  those  diseases." 
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"  Doctrine  of  Sitnilia  Similibus  Curanlur."  Sometimsa  it  is 
called  a  "method,"  such  as  the  "  Expectant  Method,"  much 
in  favour,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  present  time.  Sometimes 
it  is  called  a  "  treatment,"  such  as  the  "  Antiseptic  Treat- 
ment," the  "  Chrono-tUermal  Treatment,"  and  the  "  Eclectic 
Treatment ;"  and  sometimes  it  is  called  a  "  cure,"  such  a9 
the  "  "Water  Cure,"  the  "  Movement  Cure,"  and  the  "  Great 
Sulphur  Cure."  All  these,  or  the  minority  of  them  (true, 
perhaps,  to  a  limited  extent,  and,  because  true,  so  far  suc- 
cessful), have  failed,  and  always  will  fail,  when  indiscrimi- 
nately or  universally  applied.  No  discovery  of  this  kind  can 
or  will  ever  be  made,  simply  because  there  is  no  such  remedy 
or  law  to  discover.  Disease,  like  every  other  phenomenon, 
is  subject  to  an  infinity  of  laws — if,  indeed,  they  are  laws  at 
all,  which  must  bo  met  according  to  the  form  and  direction 
which,  in  each  case,  they  may  have  assumed.  This  is  the 
reason  why  what  is  called  "allopathy,"  or  orthodox  medicine, 
includes  within  its  wide  range  all  the  philosophy  which,  so 
far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  it  is  possible  to  bring  into  active 
operation.  We  shaJl  presently  see  how  it  comes  to  pass  that 
one  remedy  is  so  largely  applicable,  and  one  mode  of  treat- 
ment so  uniformly  safe,  in  a  given  number  of  cases. 

We  need  not,  1  think,  go  beyond  our  own  shores  in  search 
-of  skill  and  ability  in  dealing  with  disease.  I  am  not  aware 
that  in  France,  America,  or  elsewhere,  the  treatment 
adopted  is  more  successful  than  that  approved  of  in  this 
country.  The  system,  therefore,  as,  in  a  manner,  indicated 
in  our  national  pharmacopoeia,  is  the  one  to  which  we  look 
•with  confidence  as  the  best  that  can  be  devised  in  the  present 
state  of  our  therapeutical  knowledge.  What,  then,  are  the 
prominent  features  of  this  system  in  the  hands  of  the 
orthodox  practitioner  ?  In  what  light  is  medicine  regarded 
by  those  of  our  physicians  who  retain  a  welcome  and  an 
honest  faith  in  the  work  of  their  profession  ? 

In  seeking  an  answer  to  these  questions,  with  a  view  to  the 
present  inquiry,  I  adopted  a  plan  which,  I  have  no  dovibt,  you 
will  regard  as  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  intended.  From  a 
large  number  of  prescriptions  actually  dispensed  in  the  city 
•of  London,  I  selected  one  thousand.  These  were  written 
by  different  medical  men  for  different  diseases,  and  different 
symptoms  of  disease.  They  were  also  written  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year  (Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter) 
during  a  period  extending  over  the  past  ten  years.  I  did 
not  select  them  on  account  of  any  speciality  they  possessed, 
but  took  them  as  they  were  copied,  in  writing,  in  the  book 
kept,  as  usual,  for  that  purpose.  As,  in  this  work,  my  eye 
passed  over  many  thousands  of  prescriptions,  I  was  enabled 
to  satisfy  myself  that  those  I  had  selected  represented  with 
sufficient  accuracy  any  similar  number  whicb  might  be  col- 
lected in  any  part  of  London,  and,  by  fair  inference,  any 
multiple  of  that  number  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. Here,  then,  I  possesed  a  true  key  to  the  "  existing 
state  of  medical  practice  "  in  this  country. 

Having  these  prescriptions  at  my  command,  I  submitted 
them  to  an  analysis  (if  I  may  use  the  term)  which,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  proved  to  be  a  work  of  very  considerable  time 
-and  labour.  The  results  arrived  at  after  much  careful  noting, 
1  will  now  place  before  you. 

Whilst  the  Pharmacopoeia  contains  768  medicaments 
simple  and  compound,  medical  men  do  not  adopt  in  actual 
practice  more  than  485 ;  and  what  is  rather  remarkable, 
three-fourths,  or  75  per  cent.,  of  these  occur  less  than  once 
in  every  100  prescriptions  written ;  so  that  if  we  take  the 
remaining  fourth,  or  the  leading  remedies  as  they  may  be 
called,  we  shall  find  that  these  are  prescribed  three  times 
where  the  rest  are  only  prescribed  once.  The  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  this  is,  that  if  a  medical  practitioner  were  to 
treat  disease  with  these  120  leading  medicines,  according  as 
he  may  select  them,  and  no  others — ^presuming  the  wholo 
485,  now  in  use,  to  be  of  equal  value — the  "  odds,"  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  would  be  1  to  3  against  his 
success  as  compared  with  the  practitioner  who  held  the 
advantage  of  the  entire  range  of  remedies ;  but  as  these 
medicines  are  not  all  of  equivalent  value,  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  75  per  cent,  occur  less  than  once  in  every  100 
prescriptions,  the  advantage  of  the  additional  number  above 
one-fourth  would  be  so  reduced  as  to  render  the  chances  of 
the  two  practitioners  very  nearly  equal.  We  shall  see  what 
further  inference  can  be  drawn  in  this  direction. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the  fact  that  a  few  medicines 
take  the  lead  in  medical  practice  to  the  comparative  ex- 


clusion and  neglect  of  all  the  rest.  Quinine  heads  the  list 
by  a  long  way,  then  comes  Chloric  Ether,  Bicarbonate  of 
Potash,  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia,  Iodide  of  Potassium, 
Mercurial  Pill,  Compouud  Extract  of  Colocynth,  and  so  on. 
Twenty-five  of  these  medicines  show  an  average  occurrence 
of  once  in  seventeen  prescriptions,  whilst  those  which  remain, 
taken  collectively,  show  an  average  occurrence  of  once  in 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  proscriptions.  This  is  scarcely, 
perhaps,  a  fair  calculation,  but  the  difference  is  a  very  wide 
one,  and  serves  to  show  where  the  greatest  reliance  in  the 
power  of  drugs  may  be  found  to  exist. 

With  regard  to  the  prescriptions  examined,  it  is  well 
wortliy  of  note,  that  of  the  485  medicines  ordered  or  pre- 
scribed, 429  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Pharmacopoeia;  a 
result  showing  the  desirability  of  a  thorough  knowledge  and 
appreciation  on  our  parts  of  this  important  work. 

It  is  perhaps,  however,  in  the  form  of  simple  remedies 
that  we  shall  best  estimate  the  value  of  the  medicines 
prescribed  by  the  physician.  Here  the  number  is  reduced 
to  171,  and  the  order  of  things  is  somewhat  changed. 
Mercury  takes  the  lead  and  stands  prominently  at  the  head 
of  the  list.  Mercury,  the  very  name  of  which  strikes  terror 
into  the  minds  of  nervous  and  timid  patients,  is  still  the 
foremost  remedial  agent  employed  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession.* After  mercury  we  have  potash,  then  bark,  then 
opium,  and  then  iron.  If  we  take  twenty-five  of  these  lead- 
ing simple  substances,  as  in  the  case  of  the  compounds,  we 
shall  find  that  95  per  cent,  of  all  the  prescriptions  written 
contain  one  or  more  of  them  in  some  recognised  form. 
This,  I  think,  brings  the  whole  matter  into  the  smallest 
compass,  and  places  us  in  a  position  to  offer  such  further 
brief  comments  as  the  subject  may  seem  to  require. 

Mercury,  potash,  bark,  opium,  and  iron.  Are  these 
medicinal  substances  of  any  service  in  combating  the 
symptoms  of  disease  ?  If  not,  the  whole  system  of  medicine 
is  shaken,  and  scepticism  is  only  too  well  founded.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  of  service,  then  it  is  true  philosophy 
to  extend  our  faith,  and,  in  the  absence  of  certainty,  or  in 
the  absence  of  probable  injury  from  such  a  course,  rely  on 
what  is  possible  as  regards  the  entire  scope  of  the  Materia 
Medica.f  Much,  I  think,  may  be  said  to  show,  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  conclusive,  that,  with  respect  to  disease. 
Medicine  possesses  a  power,  the  absence  of  which  would 
inevitably  lead  to  additional  and  prolonged  suffering.  But 
it  is  to  be  specially  remembered  that  this  power  is  limited. 
If  you  ask  me  where  such  limit  terminates,  I  reply  that  it  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  our  present  means  to  ascertain  ;  but  of 
this  we  may  be  certain,  that  the  true  value  of  medicine  will 
be  exactly  nroportionate  to  the  skill  with  which  the  remedial 
power  it  possesses,  within  the  limit  indicated,  is  developed 
in  each  particular  case.  It  is  this  fact  which  renders  it  so 
undesirable  to  follow  a  routine  method  to  the  exclusion, 
perhaps,  of  timely  and  efficient  aid.  If,  indeed,  we  look  at 
the  constancy  with  which  certain  medicines  ai-e  ordered,  the 
treatment  of  disease  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  solely 
a  question  of  routine ;  these  medicines  being  administered 
for  the  relief  of  a  particular  set  of  symptoms  because  they 
have  been  found  from  experience  to  be  of  service  in  the 
majority  of  such  cases.  But  a  prescription  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  a  scientific  document,  the  result  of  an  adequate  liuow- 
ledge  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  a  clear  appreciation 

•  "And  yet  "  says  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  "wo  oro  distoctod  by  doubts 
wlietber  the  powerful  influeuco  it  exercises  on  the  body  be  for  good  or  for 
evil  in  the  diseases  for  which  it  is  given.  '  Could  anything  bo  mora 
eminently  unsatisfactory,  or  more  abundantly  d.sheartenmg  than  thxsj. 
Of  .all  tho  medicaments  in  the  Materia  Medic.a,  the  one  which  is  most 
relied  on,  and  most  frequently  prescribed  for  the  cure  of  sickness  and 
disease,  is  stiU  so  far  a  puzzle  and  a  mystery  to  tho  medical  P™'osfion 
that  it  is  not  known  "  whether  the  powerful  influence  it. eiereises  on  the 
body  be  for  good  or  for  evil  in  the  diseases  for  which  it  is  given.  WeU, 
rndee5°may\ho  natural  history  of  disease  bo  asked  for,  and  ?"  ^""f 
tion  into  tho  physiological  action  of  drugs  bo  demanded,  with  a  v'^^J?. 
nlacing  the  whole  therapeutical  art  on  a  surer  and  more  scentiBo 
houndation.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  quantity  of  medicine  may  be 

taken  without  real  injury  to  the  system  Nature  is  ^='7  »ccommodat,ng  to 
substances  generally  regarded  as  highly  powerful  rtel«t=nous.  Sho 
rebels  at  first  but  soon  manifests  a  comparative  mdlfferonco  to  their 
noculiar  nroncrtios  :  as  witness  tho  atmosphere  of  underground  railways 
and  coal  Ss  containing  sulphurous  acid  and  carbonic  acid  gasoa  ;  and 
the  W»  nuaiiities  of  alcohol,  opium,  and  tobacco,  consumed  with 
annarent  immm  ty  by  tho  people  of  all  nation,.  Even  arsenic  may  b« 
?rC1n  po"onou,  proportions,wi  thout  ill  effects,  by  the  mere  f^^ 
Tho  nian  therefore,  of  truing  various  remedies,  whore  such  is  admissaoie, 
with  a  view  tribe  possibility  of  tho  good  to  bo  derived  from  thorn,  seems 
to  bo  a  wise  and  reasonable  ono  iu  every  rospact. 
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of  all  thoao  ininutiio  with  regard  to  compound  modioines 
which  ftro  bo  oascntiiil  to  their  Buccesa.    If,  therefore,  to 
■\vrito  n  proaoriptioa  were  the  solo  duty  of  tUo  pliyaician, 
the  courao  of  apooial  study  through  which  ho  passes  would 
not  bo  lost,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  maintain  all  the 
importanco  which  his  additional  duties  now  servo  to  imiwrt. 
To  obtain  the  advantasjo  to  be  derived  from  raodicino  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  its  limits,  in  tho  presence  of  an  uncer- 
tainty which  over-varying  circumstances  must  necessarily 
engender,  is  a  work  offering  scope  for  judgment  and  ability 
of  the  very  highest  order.    It  is  ijuite  true  that  if  a  power- 
ful drug,  such  as  opium  or  digitalis,  were  given  to  a  largo 
number  of  persons,  the  similarity  of  circumstanco  in  each 
instance  would  enable  xia  to  estimate,  with  a  fair  degree  of 
certainty,  tlie  jjrobable  result.    One  stomach  bears  a  con- 
siderable   resemblance  to  another  stomach  throughout 
mankind.    It  is  this  similarity  wliich  renders  any  single 
remedy  of  known  repute  applicablo  to  so  many  cases ;  and 
the  same  may  bo  said,  in  degree,  of  almost  any  drug  in  the 
Materia  Medica.    So  far  circumstances  are  sufEciently  con- 
stant to  sanction  with  a  certain  x-eaerve,  tho  adoption  of 
such  a  mode  of  procedure.    Universal  medicines  will  exhibit 
their  good  effects,  or  supposed  good  effects,  in  a  certain 
percentage  of  appropriate  cases — considered  appropriate  as 
tho  result,  solely,  of  experience— in  which  they  are  admin- 
istered ;  and  it  is  upon  this  principle,  which  is  purely 
empirioil,  that  drngs  of  probable  efficacy  are  often — perhaps 
I  ought  to  say  are  most  frequently — recommended  and 
taken.    If,  for  instance,  wo  were  to  select  one  thousand 
cases  of  ordinary  cough,  and  administer  to  each  the  com- 
pound tincture  of  camphor,  i.e.  the  paregoric,  of  the  phar- 
macopoeia, there  is  every  probability  that  90  per  cent,  of 
such  cases  would  be  relieved  thereby.    True,  but  how 
many  would  be  cured  ?    It  is  not  venturing  too  far  to  say 
that  none  would  be  cured  by  the  medicine  itself.    There  are 
few  medicines,  if  any,  whether  their  effects  be  produced  by 
chemical,  mechanical,  or  vital  processes,  that  possess  a 
direct  curative  action.*    That  which  cures,  call  it  force, 
vitality,  or  what  you  will,  resides  in  the   living  body, 
and  is  a  property,  so  to  speak,  of  that  body,  possessed  of 
limited  power  according  to  the  relationship  it  bears,  at  any 
moment  of  time,  to  the  laws  of  organised  existence.  The 
discovery  to  be  made,  therefore,  is  not  bo  much  the  direct 
action  of  medicines  in  the  system,  if  I  may  draw  the  dis- 
tinction, as  the  exact  position  they  individually  occupy  with 
regard  to  the  reparative  tendency  which  is  there  present. 
We  know  that  medicines  will  produce  an  effect  according 
as  their  properties  are  sedative,  asti'ingent,  antacid,  and  bo 
on ;  but  we  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  extent  to 
which  such  effect  is  really  useful  in  counteracting  abnormal, 
or  faulty  states  of  the  system.    Medicine  will  not  cure,  but 
it  will  often,  I  think,  do  one  of  two  things.    In  either  case 
its  action  is  indu-ect.    It  will  assist  the  healing  power  on 
the  one  hand,  or  it  will  add  to  it  on  the  other.    It  is  easy  to 
see  that  this  indirect  action  is  altogether  of  a  subordinate 
character.    If  the  reparative  or  curative  power  be  still  in 
abeyance,  the  drug,  indeed,  will  have  done  all  that  it  was 
capable  of  doing,  but  the  cure  will  be  indefinitely  prolonged, 
or  it  will  become  altogether  impossible.    This,  I  think,  is 
where  our  faith  has  been  at  fault;  and  there  would  now  appear 
to  be  some  fear  of  our  going  to  the  extreme  in  an  opposite 
dii'ection.    If  we  have  expected  too  much  fi-om  medicine,  or 
if  we  have  thought  its  virtues  unbounded,  the  reaction  may 
be  natural,  but  it  is  scarcely  philosophical.    It  is  in  the 
indirect,  and  not  in  the  curative  action  of  drugs  that  we 
must  look  for  the  true  source  of  their  remedial  power  to 
whatever  extent  they  may  be  so  imbued;  and  here  we  seem 
to  have  an  approach  to  the  secret  involved  in  the  question 
of  the  vis  medicatrix  nalurce  as  against  the  artificial  treatment 
of  disease  by  medicinal  agents  and  compounds.    Wo  can 
assist  nature  and  that  is  all.    Tho  idea  is  a  very  old  one,  but 
it  has  scarcely  yet  been  fully  recognised  in  practice.  The 
beneficial  action  of  quinine  in  ague,  colchicum  in  gout,  and 
arsenic  in  eczema,  &c.,  is  very  mysterious,  and  quite  beyond 
our  comprehension;  but  it  is  still  directed  to  altering  a 
morbid  condition  under  the  guiding  itjflueneo,  so  to  speak, 
of  constitutional  agency.  Hence,  similar  symptoms,  treated 
with  tlie  same  remedy,  will  disappear  more  rapidly  in  one 

•  Dr.  licnco  Jones  fnTr;r9  the  chcmicul  tlicory  of  tlio  notion  of  mcdi- 
oincs  In  tho  system ;  wljijst  Pr.  Headland  tlihiks  tho  vital  tho  most 
jplauaiblo. 


case  than  in  another.  Where  the  constitution  is  itself  the 
oauBO  of  disease,  it  will  often  happen  that  medicine  will 
avail  but  little,  and  the  Bymptoms  will  be  merely  palliated,, 
but  not  removed.  The  true  J)hy8ician  will,  of  course,  recog- 
nise this,  and  act  accordingly.  Success  in  curing  disease 
demands  that  diathesis  and  drug-action  should  become 
a  united  study. 

lioutino  treatment  may  be  available  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, for,  as  ;we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  our  paregoric, 
opium  will  relieve  pain  and  calm  irritation  in  almost  every 
instance  in  which  it  is  given.  Other  drugs  will  act  with 
more  or  less  certainty  according  to  their  respective  pro- 
perties. So  far  tliere  is  a  similarity  in  the  stomach  and 
nervous  system,  and  a  constancy  in  the  drug  itself,  which 
may  fairly  bo  depended  upon.  We  know  this  from  experience, 
and  hence  such  a  method  of  procedure  is  termed  "empiri- 
cal." But  still  it  remains  that  science  and  positive  skill 
will  appreciate  and  perceive  those  essential  points  which, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  routine  merely,  may  be  dim  and 
uncertain.  Here  then  is  our  hope.  We  want  more  light — 
more  knowledge.  If  these,  in  the  present  stage  of  our 
progress,  sometimes  fail,  as  fail  they  will,  it  detracts  nothing 
from  their  innate  power  to  overcome,  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
many  and  great  difficulties  of  the  medical  art.  Let  us  hope 
that  timp  will,  in  such  wise,  carry  us  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  region  of  uncertainty  and  doubt,  and  lead  ns 
to  a  mora  intimate  acquaintance  with  tho  varied  and  ever- 
varying  conditions  of  universal  law. 

For  ourselves,  let  it  be  our  constant  care  to  see  that  our 
drugs  have  every  chance  of  gaining  the  credit  which  is  no 
doubt  justly  their  due,  and,  by  improved  processes  derived 
from  an  increasing  knowledge  of  all  that  appertains  to 
chemical,  botanical,  and  pharmaceutical  science,  to  assist  in 
securing  that  good  result  to  which  the  efforts  of  our  phy- 
siologists are  now  significantly  directed.  So  may  we  con- 
fidently anticipate  the  near  approach  of  a  time  when  a 
clearer  light  will  appear  as  the  reward  of  diligent  investi- 
gation, and  when  "  medicine  will  obtain  the  highest  place 
among  all  the  arts  that  minister  to  the  welfare  and  happiness, 
of  man." 


ON  MEDICmAL  I^rHALATIO^'S,  WITH  DESCEIP- 
TION  OF  AN  IMPKOVED  APPARATUS  FOE  THE 
PRODUCTION  OF  MEDICATED  VAPOUKS. 


BY  JAMES  ADAMS,  M.D.* 

IN  the  treatment  of  affections  of  the  lungs  and  air  pas- 
sages, tho  inhalation  of  medicated  vapours  has  been 
practised  from  the  eoi-liest  times.  The  ohiefest  medical 
authorities  speak  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  such 
agency,  whether  as  remedies  bringing  immediate  relief  to 
the  patient,  or  as  a  branch  of  therapeutics,  through  which 
specific  modes  of  treatment  for  some  diseases  may  ulti- 
mately be  reached.  But  owing  to  several  causes  it  happens 
that,  unless  by  a  limited  number  of  medical  men,  the  use  of 
medicated  inhalations  is  only  occasionally  practised. 
Among  these  causes,  there  is  no  doubt  the  great  trouble 
and  loss  of  valuable  time  that  is  involved  in  instiucting  a 
patient  or  his  Iriends  in  the  proper  use  of  an  apparatus,  orm 
the  most  suitable  arrangements  for  making  the  inhalations 
efficacious.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  the  inefficiency 
of  most  of  the  contrivances  that  have  hitherto  been  easily 
accessible,  and  the  cost  of  others,  has  had  a  greater  deterr- 
ing influence.    And  stUl  greater  influence  must  be  accorded 


•  Bead  befors  tho  Gla«gow  Modioo-Chirurgiwl  Soeictfi  Tth  rubru»ry,  I8M. 
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to  tho  fact,  that  until  a  late  period — until  the  present  time 
I  may  say — there  has  not  existed  a  means  by  which  medica- 
ments, however  likely  and  however  potent,  could  be  nispliod 
to  the  mucous  lining  of  tho  air  passages,  unless  that  these 
substances  were  either   volatile  in  themselves,  or  were 
capable  of  being  dissipated  in  tho  air  by  tho  action  of 
heat  artificially  applied.    It  is  to  this  difficulty,  or  rather  to 
the  methods  that  havo  been  successfully  contrived  for  ovor- 
comiDg  it,  that  I  now  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
society.    And,  under  the  pretext  of  submitting  to  your 
inspection  a  convenient  modification  of  an  apparatus,  on 
■which  I  have  been  expending  my  mechanical  powers,  and 
which  I  have  very  largely  used,  I  hope  to  elicit  the  ex- 
perience of  some  who  can  speak  from  actual  observation  of 
the  elfecta  of   medicinal  inhalations,  and  to  enlist  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  others  to  whom  this  mode  of 
treatment  is  comparatively  new,  or  altogether  untried.  It 
may  be  well  that  I  should  first  refer  to  some  of  the  con- 
trivances which  have  hitherto  been  in  use.  Hippocrates 
describes  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  pot,  the  lid  of  which 
had  an  opening  fcr  the  reception  of  a  reed,  through  which 
the  vapoiu'3  escaped  and  were  inhaled  through  the  open 
mouth,  while  moistened  sponges  were  employed  to  protect 
the  mouth  from  being  scalded.     In  later  times  the  methods 
•employed  have  been  various,  but  usually  of  a  very  simple 
feind,  and — discarding  all  consideration  of  complicated  costly 
arrangements,  such  as  apartments  specially  constructed, — 
have  been  often  extemporised  with  a  reference  to  the  agent 
made  use  of.    Thus  we  have  |tar  heated,  with  certain  pre- 
cautions, in  an  ii-on  ladle  or  pot,  as  recommended  by  Sir 
Alexander  Crichton,  who  saw  it  employed  in  Russia  in  the 
treatment  of  bronchitis  and  phthisis.   I  have  often  so  used 
it  myself,  employing  for  the  vaporisation  of  it  and  other 
eolid  substances,  as  sulphur,  &c.,  such  a  simple  apparatus  as 
I  now  place  on  the  table.  The  fumes  arising  from  undi-essed 
wool,  burned  on  an  u-on  plate,  were  at  one  time  much  used 
on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Physiok,  of  New  York.  He 
found  these  fumes  extremely  serviceable  for  stimulating  and 
healing  external  sores,  and  he  thought  he  had  found  them 
of  utility  in  phthisis  when  inhaled  by  the  lungs.  I  have  not 
unfrequently  made  use  of  strips  of  bibulous  jiaper,  soaked 
successively  in  solution  of  nitre  and  tincture  of  tolu  or 
benzoin.    These,  when  dry,  are  ignited  on  a  plate,  and  a 
vapour  is  given  out  from  which  patients  affected  with 
asthma  and  chronic  coughs  say  they  often  experience  relief. 
Pastilles  of  varied  composition  are  occasionally  employed 
with  similar  results.     But  the  most  common  method  of 
employing  inhalations  consists  in  pouring  boiling  water 
upon  vinegar,  chlorine,  ether,  camphor,  any  of  the  Balsamic 
resins — or  narcotic  extracts,  or  their  tinctures.    These  sub- 
stances are  placed  in  vessels  variously  constructed  of  block 
tin,  pewter,  glass,  or  earthenware,  but  all  essentially  consist 
of  a  vessel  of  large  capacity,  having  a  tubular  orifice  to 
which  the  patient  applies  his  mouth  and  makes  forcible 
inspiration.    I  place  several  of  these  instruments  on  the 
table ;  but  I  feel  constrained  to  say  that,  notwithstanding 
their  various  names  and  modifications  of  form,  material,  and 
■cost,  a  large-sized  tea  or  coffee-pot,  or  common  tea-kettle, 
wiU  at  any  time  form  an  efficient  substitute.    To  all  these 
contrivances  I  have  an  objection,  that  their  use  is  fatiguing 
to  the  patient,  who,  I  rarely  find,  can  avoid  making  use  of 
distressing  and  exhausting  etforts  at  inhalation,  not  that 
there  exists  any  necessity,  but  that  the  form  and  mode  of 
«sing  the  instrument  seem  to  suggest  instinctively  the 
■effort.    There  are  various  other  objections  which  I  need  not 
take  time  to  enumerate,  such  as  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  hot 
water,  and  the  triflingly  small  amount  of  vapour  that  is 
.produced,  &c.    The  steam  of  hot  water,  without  any  ad- 
mixture, is  often  considered  a  desirable  application  to  a  dry 
and  inflamed  throat,  trachea,  or  bronchial  lining;  and  in 
illustration  of  the  rough  and  ready  means  that  are  usually 
•extemporised,  I  mention  that  on  two  recent  occasions  I 
knew  a  medical  man,  than  whom  there  are  few  so  full 
of  practical  resource,  directing  a  basin  of  warm  water,  with 
a  piece  of  heited  Iron  or  common  fire-brick  dropped  into  it, 
to  keep  up  the  steam;  and  another  gentleman,  one  of  our 
most  accomplished  physicians,  instructing  a  roll  of  stilf 
paper  to  be  tit-d  to  the  spout  of  a  kettle,  so  that  tho  steam 
might  be  projee(-cd  in  a  direction  to  reach  tho  patient.  The 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  such  crude  expedients,  in  tlie 
course  of  practice  among  the  more  comfortable  classes. 


where  tho  mere  question  of  cost  for  even  a  jjassing  want  ia 
no  real  obstacle,  shows  that  a  convenient  and  portable  con- 
trivance has  been  a  desideratum.  Such  instruments  as  wore 
available  applied  only  to  substances  in  their  nature  volatile, 
but  until  the  present  time,  so  to  speak,  there  has  existed  no 
means  by  which  a  non-volatile  chemical  body  could  come  ia 
contact  with  tho  organs  of  respiration.  And  this  brings  me 
to  mention,  and  with  respect,  the  name  of  Sales-Giron,  of 
Piorrofond,  in  Franco,  who,  after  two  years  consideration  of 
tho  subject,  laid  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  in 
1858,  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  fluids  containing  dis- 
solved medicaments,  whether  volatile  or  non-volatile,  could 
bo  converted  into  a  fine  spray  or  mist  capable  of  reaching 
the  extreme  bronchial  tubes  when  inhaled.  This  proposed 
addition  to  practical  medicine  met,  of  course,  with  that 
careful  and  searching  consideration  that  has  ever  been 
accorded  by  medical  men  to  all  proposals  having  for  their 
object  the  relief  of  suflering  humanity — a  consideration,  the 
spirit  of  wliich  is  commonly  misunderstood  by  the  general 
public,  and,  partly  from  combined  ignorance,  interested 
motive,  and  malicious  intent,  is  commonly  misrepresented 
by  the  charlatan.  Sales-Giron,  in  the  construction  of  his 
apparatus,  carried  out  an  idea  which  in  some  measure  had 
been  already  practically  applied,  although  in  a  coarse  and 
little  ofl'ective  manner,  in  the  vaporatory  of  certain  sulphur 
baths.  His  instrument  consisted  of  a  vessel  filled  with  fluid, 
in  which  was  dissolved  certain  medicaments;  and  an  air-pump 
was  attached  over  the  vessel.  By  the  pressure  of  the  air- 
pump  the  fluid  was  forcibly  projected  through  a  narrow 
aperture,  and  made  to  strike  against  a  metal  disc,  when 
the  stream  was  broken  up  and  converted  into  a  very  minute 
vapour  or  spray.  This  he  designated  an  atomized  or  puioerized 
fluid.  When  this  portable  apparatus  was  placed  before  the 
Academy,  it  became  a  question  how  far,  if  at  all,  such' 
fluids  could  atfect  the  respiratory  tubes.  A  committee  of 
investigation  was  appointed,  and  in  1862  the  committee 
reported  as  a  result  of  their  labours,  that  the  various  sub- 
stances used  by  them  in  their  experiments  reached  not  only 
to  the  trachea,  but  penetrated  to  the  minute  tubes  and  air- 
cells.  And  it  was  during  the  discussion  of  this  report  that 
Trousseau  said,  "  I  have  applied  the  inhalations  in  many 
instances,  and  derived  great  benefit  from  them.  They  form 
a  medicament  of  great  value  in  aff'eotions  of  the  pharynx, 
larynx,  trachea,  and  the  large  bronchi.  ...  In  short, 
Sales-Giron  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  world  at 
large  by  his  invention  of  the  treatment  by  means  of 
pulverization,"  This  statement  of  the  veteran  Trousseau 
has  been  emphatically  endorsed  by  the  experience  and 
commentaries  of  the  numerous  eminent  medical  men  on  the 
Continent  and  in  this  country,  who  have  in  a  special  manner 
given  their  attention  to  the  subject.  At  the  hands  of 
several  individuals  who  approved  of  the  new  invention,  the 
apparatus  of  Sales-Giron  imderwent  various  modifications, 
the  most  important  of  which  consisted  in  the  contrivance  of 
Dr.  Bergson,  who  connected  at  right  angles  the  capillary 
openings  of  two  glass  tubes,  one  of  which,  dipped  into  a  vessel 
containing  the  liquid  to  be  "  pulverised  "—the  other  tube 
having  attached  to  it  an  india-rubber  pipe  with  two  ludia- 
rubber  balls,  one  of  which  acted  as  a  bellows,  the  other  as  a 
reservoir  of  air,— the  identical  instrument,  in  short,  that 
is  now  advertised  as  "Dr.  Dewar's  Patent  Spray  Producer,"' 
the  difference  consisting  in  the  tubes  being  made  of 
vulcanite,  with  metal  points  instead  of  glass. '  This  very 
ino-enious  contrivance  of  Dr.  Bergson  has  undergone  various 
modifications.  As  a  toy  instrument,  consistmg  of  the  tubes 
alone,  it  is  used  for  sprinkling  perfume,  by  simply  blowing 
in  one  of  the  tubes  while  the  other  dips  into  the  phial  ot 
perfume  When  the  horizontal  tube  is  blown  through  with 
some  force,  the  eflfect  is  to  exhaust  the  air  in  the  other  which 
dips  into  fluid,  tho  fluid  rises  to  fill  the  vacuum,  and  reaching 
the  capillary  orifice  at  the  top,  is  caught  by  the  rushing 
blast,  and  blown  into  fine  vapour.  It  is  sometimes  used  m 
the  same  arrangement  for  sprinkling  tho  larynx  and  fauces. 
Sometimes  it  is  attached  to  a  regularly  constructed  bellows, 
but  the  common  construction  is  the  original  one,  that  ot  an 
india-rubber  ball  that  requires  to  be  compressed  by  the 
hand.    Its  action  is,  however,  intermittent,  producing 
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alternately  a  coarse  or  a  fine  spray  just  as  the  prcBsure  of 
the  band  upon  tlie  ball  relaxes  or  coutrocte.  Under  this  pump- 
ing action  the  patient  is  liable  to  receive  alternately  the  full 
blast  of  an  uncomfortable  cold  sprinkling  shower  on  his  face, 
or  to  catch  merely  the  extreme  or  (urthosl  jirojootcd  particles 
of  the  spray.  To  most  individuals  this  cold  blast  is  disagree- 
able, to  many  intolerable.  To  obviate  this  drawback,  a  spirit 
lamp  is  sometimeB  applied  to  heat  the  medicated  fluid ;  and 
I  have  found  it  occasionally  necessary  to  recommend  that 
the  vessel  of  medicated  fluid  should  bo  placed  in  hot  water 
and  gently  warmed,  where  the  patient  has  happened  to 
possess  himself  of  an  india-rubber  ball  appiu'atus.  But  the 
uso  of  this  india-rubber  ball  is  very  difficult.  Practice  and 
dexterity  is  required  before  anything  like  a  continuous  spray 
can  be  produced.  The  limited  and  monotonous  movements 
of  tho  lingers  soon  become  irksome,  and  can  only  be  main- 
tained under  a  sense  of  fatiguo  or  of  ci-amp  even  by  persons 
possessing  considerable  muscular  power.  On  this  point,  I 
have  made  experiments,  assisted  by  various  individuals,  and 
the  result  satisfies  mo  that,  oven  whore  the  patient  can  have 
an  assistant  willing  to  give  tho  requisite  time  and  effort, 
that  efibrt  cannot  bo  maintained  in  cases  where  the  inhala- 
tions require  to  bo  frequent  and  of  prolonged  continuance. 
The  eflicient  uso  of  the  apparatus  by  tho  invalid  himself  is, 
I  think,  quite  out  of  the  question.  Unless,  therefore,  for  the 
object  of  epi  inkliug  the  fauces  or  larynx,  the  uso  of  any  con- 
trivance requiring  manual  exertion  will  not  be  continued  by 
any  practitioner  or  patient ;  and  it  was  from  a  knowledge  of 
these  drawbacks  that  the  latest  improvement — that  of  pro- 
ducing a  continuous  and  steady  current  of  vapour  by  the 
action  of  a  jet  of  steam — was  applied  by  Dr.  Siegle.  It  is 
this  combination  of  Bergson  and  Siegle's  several  apparatus, 
,  known  by  tho  name  of  Dr.  Siegle,  that  is  now  in  approved 
used ;  and  it  consists  in  a  small  boiler  heated  with  a  spirit 
lamp,  the  capillary  tubes  being  attached  to  the  boiler.  The 
steam  produced  in  the  boiler  issues  from  one  of  the  tubes 
with  considerable  force,  and  in  a  steady  current,  producing 
the  same  elFect  as  a  blast  of  compressed  air,  so  that  the 
medicated  fluid  is  projected  in  a  gentle  warm  mist  or  vapour, 
very  much  finer  than  could  possibly  be  previously  obtained 
by  any  other  arrangement.  Contrasting  the  vapour  produced 
by  this  apparatus  with  that  of  the  air-pump  or  bellows 
arragement,  I  should  liken  the  first  to  a  fine  Scotch  mist, 
and  the  second  to  a  plump  of  rain.  Experimeut  has  shown 
what,  indeed,  was  already  very  obvious,  i.e.,  that  this  very 
minute  division,  or  pulverisation,  of  the  medicated  fiuids  is 
a  matter  of  prime  importance,  as  the  finer  the  vapour,  the 
less  the  irritation  to  which  it  gives  rise  in  passing  the  larynx, 
and  the  more  effectually  it  penetrates  to  the  minutest  and 
furthest  removed  air  tu^bes.  The  patient  requires  no  assis- 
tant in  working  the  instrument;  he  inhales  without  fatigue 
or  flurry,  and  at  leisure ;  and  the  inhalations  can  be  repeated 
and  prolonged  indefinitely,  and  at  pleasure.  I  have,  during 
the.last  fifteen  or  eighteen  months,  had  very  extensive  trials 
of  this  apparatus,  and  I  think  that,  with  some  modifications 
it  has  undergone  at  my  hands,  and  to  which  I  will  imme- 
diately refer,  it  leaves  little  to  be  desii-ed.  I  was  led  to  a 
consideration  of  these  modifications  on  account  of  the  high 
cost  of  the  instruments,  ranging  from  ISs.  to  50s.,  and  the 
occasional  delay  of  many  days,  and  even  weeks,  before  they 
could  be  obtained.  These  were  serious  obstacles  to  a  fair 
trial,  or  to  the  general  use  of  the  instrument,  and  I  was  un- 
able to  stimulate  either  instrument  maker  or  druggist  to 
find  a  remedy.  I  at  length  got  -a  smart  tinsmith  to  work 
several  patterns  under  my  directions,  and  to  produce  an 
instrument  equally  efl"ective  with  the  most  costly,  and  a 
respectable  druggist*  to  give  him  an  order  for  a  supply. 
These,  withm  the  last  few  months,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
sulphur  mania,  have  been  sold  in  large  numbers  by  several 
di'uggists,  at  an  average  cost  of  4s.  One  druggist  tells  me 
he  alone  has  sold  upwards  of  200.  I  felt  interested  in  my 
attempts  to  improve  the  instrument,  and  you  would  be 
amused  if  I  showed  you  all  the  patterns  from  first  to  last, 
and  surprised  if  I  were  to  go  into  a  description  of  little 
details  which  required  consideration  or  remedy  before  the 
instrument  I  now  place  on  the  table  was  produced.  Suffice 
It  that  I  feel  warranted  in  sftyiag  that  it  is  the  most 
efficient,  ready,  and  cheap  instrument  that  can,  at  the 
present  moment,  be  obtained.    Let  me  state  shortly  some  of 
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tho  qualities  wherein  I  think  that  it  contrasts  with,  and 
is  superior  to  others.    It  ia  compact  and  ready  for  use, 
and  is  so  put  togetlier  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  fre- 
quent and  nice  adjustments,  consequently  tho  risk  of 
troublesome  disarrangements,  or  of  accidental  injury  of 
tho  instrument  is  exceedingly  small.     The  form  of  tho 
boiler  is  distinctive  and  peculiar,  and  insures  several 
advantages.    Thus,  tho  position  of  the  water  inlet  enables 
the  boiler  to  bo  filled  to  the  proper  height,  and  no  more. 
Above  the  water  lino  and  inlet,  there  is  a  reservoir  for 
steam,  sufficiently  large  to  maintain  a  continuous  current 
of  spray,  and  to  project  it  to  any  distance  that  may  reason- 
ably be  desired.    This  arrangement  of  the  water  inlet, 
steam  chamber,  and  steam  outlet,  prevents  a  very  annoy- 
ing and  even  dangerous  accident  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  instruments  with  the  ordinary  form  of  boiler,  namely, 
tho  forcible  projection  of  spirts  of  scalding  water  in  the 
face  of  the  patient,  caused  by  the  boiling  liquid  coming 
over  with  tho  steam.    The  heat  from  the  spirit  lamp  ia 
can-ied  up  through  the  centre  of  the  boiler,  thus  reaching  a 
larger  heating  surface  of  the  boiler,  generating  steam  more 
rapidly,  keeping  up  a  full  supply  of  the  steam,  and  at 
same  time  super-healing  and  dryinri  the  steam  so  generated. 
The  steam  escapes  by  a  short  horizontal  nozzle  at  the  top  of 
the  boiler,  and  necessarily  is  subjected  at  the  instant  of  its 
escape  to  the  action  of  the  flue  of  the  lamp,  thus  ensuring 
such  a  dry  condition  of  the  steam  that  it  quickly  becomes 
dissolved  or  dissipated  in  the  air,  so  lessening  the  risk  of 
annoyance  to  the  patient,  and  at  same  time  avoiding,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  dilution  of  the  medicated  fluid  with 
watery  steam.    By  carrying  the  flue  of  the  lamp  through 
the  centre  of  the  boiler,  the  body  of  the  instrument  is  not  bo 
hot  but  that  a  handle,  attached  to  the  lower  and  cooler  por- 
tion of  the  case,  can  be  grasped  with  comfort  and  safety 
even  when  in  use.    An  alarming-looking  and  costly  safety- 
valve,  veiy  liable  to  become  stiff  and  unworkable,  has  been 
dispensed  with,  as  I  have  found  that  a  simple  cork  or  india- 
rubber  plug  is  equally  efficient  and  more  convenient.  The 
box  containing  the  phial  of  medicated  fluid  is  soon  warmed 
by  the  mode  of  its  attachment  to  the  case  of  the  instrument, 
and  there  are  other  details  of  minor  importance,  which, 
when  combined,  make  the  apparatus  more  convenient  in 
use.    Before  parting  with  my  reference  to  this  instrument, 
I  may  mention  that  I  have  experienced  annoyance  from 
finding  my  patterns  and  directions  departed  from  occasionally 
by  workmen  who  did  not  understand  what  I  was  aiming  at. 
An  old  friend  of  mine,*  who  had  opportunities  of  knowing 
this  fact,  suggested  a  patent,  which  I,  of  course,  rejected, 
my  ideas  on  medical  patents  being  at  one  with  my  friend 
Dr.  Gairdner.f    I  did  not  object,  however,  that  he  should  do 
so,  and,  associating  with  himself  a  respectable  druggist,|  he 
has  taken  out  a  patent.   I  hope  thus  to  ensure  accuracy  and 
good  quality  of  woi-kmanship  with  cheapness  of  manufacture. 
This  will  certainly  gratify  me ;  but  beyond  this,  I  beg  cmpJtatically 
to  say  that  I  liave  no  right  of  property  in  the  instrument,  and  no 
interest  xohatevcr  in  its  sa(e.§  Having  said  so  much  regarding  in- 
struments, I  have  little  timetorefertothemedicament3,which 
may  conveniently,  and  with  probable  advantage  be  employed 
in  the  form  of  vapour.  Those  with  the  use  of  which  I  am  most 
familiar  are  solutions  of  Morphia,  Digitalis,  Stramonium, 
Squill,  Tannin,  Alum,  Nitrate  of  Silver,  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  Chlo- 
roform, Acetic  Acid,  and  Sulphurous  Acid.    I  extend  and 
combine  this  list  of  agents  as  seems  to  me  desirable.  Each 
drug  has  of  course  its  special  properties,  and  it  would  open  too 
large  a  discussion  to  enter,  however  shortly,  upon  their  con- 
sideration.   I  might  say  much  to  show  why  I  have  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  results  I  obtain  from  time  to  time ;  but 
I  think  it  sufficient  to  indicate  the  fact  that  I  am  so  satis- 
fied, and  that  I  believe  that  the  inhalation  of  medicated 
vapours  is  likely  to  be  a  move  familiar  and  a  more  impor- 
tant therapeutic  agent  in  the  hands  of  the  physician  in 
time  to  come.    Those  who  are  inclined  to  pursue  this 
subject,  will  find  ample  details  of  the  history  and  full  direc- 
tions for,  and  illustrations  of,  treatment  by  medicinal  inha- 
lations, in  the  work  of  Dr.  Beigel  of  London — an  admirable 
work  in  my  opinion,  and  showing  in  its  author  the  posses- 
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sion  of  sound  common  scnso  and  profossional  ability.  At 
the  last  moment,  it  has  occiu-red  to  me  that  it  migkt  give 
point  to  the  object  of  my  communication,  and  open  an  easy 
inlet  to  the  observations  of  the  members,  if,  before  conclu- 
dtng,  I  should  make  special  reference  to  one  agent,  with  the 
name  and  alleged  miraculous  virtues  of  which  the  public  of 
Glasgow  has  been  made  very  familiar  during  the  last  few 
months.  I  need  scarce  say  that  I  allude  to  sulphurous  acid 
gas,  or,  as  it  has  been  termed  in  the  popular  epistles 
through  which  it  has  gained  notoriety,  "  the  Great  Sulphur 
Cure."  The  statements  in  Dr.  Bewar's  original  pamphlet 
regarding  the  value  of  sulphur  as  a  great  remedial  agent, 
seemed  Ito  me  at  the  time  sufficiently  moderate  and 
circumstantial  to  warrant  a  candid  examination ;  and 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  and  of  course  long  before  the 
recent  excitement,  I  have  given  to  it  a  fair  trial  in  a  spirit 
of  patient  observation.  I  may  at  once  say  that  I  have 
satisfied  myself  that  it  has  its  uses— that  it  is  not  an  inno- 
cuous agent— one  to  be  pooh-poohed  and  laid  aside  without 
trial,  or  to  be  contemptuously  stifled  in  a  cloud  of  "  chaff," 
scattered  over  the  columns  of  a  newspaper.  But,  to  qualify 
this  allusion,  I  admit  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  amazed 
and  yet  temperate  when  reading  the  loose  statements, 
crude  deductions,  and  far  from  satisfactory  cases  recently 
published  by  Dr.  Dewar ;  or,  to  refrain  from  disparaging  the 
rhapsodical  style  of  his  enthusiastic  follower.  Dr.  Pairman.* 
Yet  a  medical  man,  having  in  recollection  the  history  of 
medicine  and  of  popular  credulity,  as  the  latter  is  mani- 
fested upon  the  ocaasion  of  every  new  appeal  that  is  made 
to  its  faith  in  nostrums  and  universal  cures,  should  ever 
bear  in  mind  that  a  question  of  science,  or  of  facts  in 
medicine,  is  not  to  be  discussed  in  an  arena  and  before  a 
jury  that  in  all  time  has  pronounced,  as  if  by  intuition  and 
in  popular  acclaim,  a  favourable  deliverance  upon  every  kind 
of  wonderful  "  cure"  that  successively  crops  up — ranging 
from  Sulphur  through  Cold  "Water,  Hot  Water,  Turkish 
Baths,  Mineral  Baths,  Homoeopathy,  Mesmerism,  St.  John 
Long's  Liniment,  or  Perkin's  Metallic  Ti'actors.  Neither 
truth  Eor  professional  credit  is  advanced  by  such  discussion, 
and  we  would  do  well  to  imitate  the  example  of  lawyers, 
who  are  never  drawn  into  newspaper  columns  to  wrangle 
over  questions  of  law.  Passing  from  this  digressive  com- 
ment, and  returning  to  Drs.  Dewar  and  Pairman,  I  am  well 
satisfied  that  they  are  both  sincere  men ;  and,  believing  as 
I  do,  that  they  have  made  their  statements  in  perfectly 
good  faith,  and  alleged,  as  matters  of  fact,  occurrences  that 
are  open  to  daily  and  familiar  experiment  and  observation. 
I  think  it  preferable  to  sift  these  statements  before  troubling 
myself  about  misty  theories,  or  rather  hypothetical  conjec- 
tures, or  in  denouncing  pretensions  however  apparently 
absurd.  If  these  gentlemen  are  competent  observers,  and 
of  sound  judgment,  then  the  occurrences  they  have  recorded 
must  have  been  repeated  under  like  circumstances;  and 
this  recurrence  of  powerful  and  novel  eifects  has  no  doubt 
been  observed,  and  will  be  con-oborated  by  the  testimony  of 
medical  men  whose  position  as  competent  observers  is 
established.  We  have  such  observers  among  us  this 
evening,  and  I  hope  they  will  express  such  a  judgment 
as  their  experience  warrants  them  in  giving.  As  regards 
myself,  I  repeat  that  I  have  observed  with  patience  and 
without  prejudice,  and  as  a  result  of  my  observations  I  felt 
warranted,  at  the  commencement  of  the  great  sulphur 
mania — for  it  deserves  no  other  name — in  expressing  my 
opinion  that  the  agent  was  useful;  and  that  Dr.  Dower 
deserved  great  credit  for  his  earnest  and  persevering  efforts 
in  directing  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  several  novel 
and  useful  applications  of  the  remedy;  but  that  It  was  most 
preposterously  over-lauded,  that  its;  excessive  popularity 
would  have  a  short  day,  and  that  some  injury  and  many 
grievous  disappointments  would  remain  cn  souvenir.  My 
experience  of  the  remedy,  in  some  of  its  principal  applica- 
tions to  medicine  in  the  way  of  inhalation,  and  without  any 
reference  to  surgical  ailments,  may  be  shortly  stated.  Indi- 
viduals whose  general  health  was  good,  and  who  have 
resorted  to  the  sulphur  inhalations  on  account  of  such 
slight  forma  of  catarrh  as  usually  receive  little  or  no 
medical  treatment,  except  it  may  be  a  sweating  powder, 

*  p.''-  Puirtnan,  ha«,  however,  admittedly  "n  method  in  hi.i  madnoBB," 
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or  'a  warm  bath,  have  been  the  mos",  liberal  in  their 
acknowledgments  of  benefit.  It  did  really  seem  to  me 
that  some  cases  were  relieved  or  shortened  in  their  pro- 
gress by  the  treatment.  In  acute  bronchitis,  I  have  seen 
a  copious  secretion  of  serous  or  watery  fluid  cast  off  from 
the  air  passages  at  an  unusually  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  this  effect  was  evidently  induced  by  the  inhala- 
tions, and  was  followed  by  marked  relief.  In  chronic 
coughs  it  has  frequently  acted  powerfully  in  exciting  for- 
cibly expiration,  and  in  inducing  a  more  copious  expectora- 
tion. From  these  results  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  catareh, 
acute  bronchitis,  and  chronic  coughs,  the  remedy  stim  ilates 
the  minute  exhaling  vessels,  the  bronchial  surface  s(e  us  to 
be  both  sweated  and  purged,  and  the  tough,  viscid  phlegm 
which  collects  in  the  bronchi  is  dislodged  more  freely  and 
effectively,  than  occurs  under  the  use  of  ordinary  expec- 
torants administered  in  the  usual  way.  But  I  have  found 
no  notable  difference  or  any  advantage  in  use  in  the  sul- 
phurous acid  over  common  vinegar  or  solution  of  chlorine 
administered  by  inhalation  in  like  cases.  In  a  few  oppor- 
tunities I  have  tried  it  in  asthma,  but  have  not  found  that 
the  inhalations  were  tolerated  or  continued,  partly  on 
account  of  marked  distress  which  they  occasioned,  and 
partly  because  no  evident  relief  was  obtained  during  the 
paroxysms.  In  phthisis  its  effect  seems  to  be  altogether 
that  of  a  tropical  expectorant,  but  I  have  not  seen  any 
decided  lessening  of  the  amount  of  expectoration.  Cases  of 
inflammatory  sore  throat  have  not  been  benefited,  but  in 
the  hoarseness  following  the  acute  stage  of  a  cold,  I  have 
seen  improvement  and  relief.  I  have  not  seen,  in  any  of  its 
applications,  the  alleged  "sedative"  or  "calmative"  action, 
of  the  remedy.  Troublesome  and  even  alarming  conse- 
quences are  of  occasional  occurrence  after  prolonged  inhala- 
tions of  the  dry  sulpur  fumes,  or  of  the  aqueous  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid  gas  in  its  full  strength — such  as  great 
tumefaction  of  the  tonsils  and  pendulous  palate,  husky 
voice — difficulty  in  swallowing — pain  in  larynx,  spitting  of 
blood,  etc. ;  and  I  have  seen  all  these  effects  occur  under 
circumstances  where  no  blame  could  be  justly  imputed  on 
the  score  of  carelessness.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  remedy  to 
be  administered  indiscriminately  or  without  precaution,  and 
I  deprecate  the  practice  of  fumigating  a  patient's  room  by 
throwing  a  quantity  (no  limit  as  to  quantity)  over  a  heated 
shovel  or  live  coal,  and  filling  an  apartment  (which  may  be 
large  or  small,  well  ventilated  or  otherwise)  with  the  dry 
fumes  of  an  indefinite  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  gas — an 
agent  of  known  powerful  chemioil  properties,  and  alleged  to 
possess  very  potent  influence  upon  the  living  organism.  As 
well  tell  a  patient  to  take  "a  large  dash  of  laudanum"  in 
his  gruel  when  going  to  bed,  or  "  a  good  pinch  of  calomel  " 
occasionally.  My  remarks  on  the  sulphur  cure  have  gone  to 
a  greater  length  than  I  anticipated,  and  I  will  now  only  add 
that  I  have  not  seen  any  effects  from  its  use  that  have  led 
me  to  think  that  it  has  any  spedjic  adion,  when  inhaled  in  any 
disease,  or  that  it  has  any  other  effect  than  that  of  a  local 
stimulant,  tonic,  and  astringent.  As  such  I  believe  it  is 
likely  to  prove  a  useful  adjuvant  in  the  treatment  of 
various  maladies. 


|ljomcto}iatfjn. 

THE  NEW  HOMCEOPATHIC  PHARMACOPCErA. 


THE  following  article,  contributed  to  the  Monihly  Homasn- 
palhic  Review,  by  Dr.  Madden,  concerns  homoeopathic 
chemists : — 

In  reply  to  numerous  enquiries  respecting  the  steps 
which  have  been  taken  towards  the  publication  of  this 
much-needed  work,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  reporting 
progress.  . 

On  examinining  carefully  the  materials  ready  to  hand,  ifc 
was  at  once  seen  that  a  large  amount  of  preliminary  work 
was  required  before  anything  could  be  actually  prepared  for 
publication,  and  several  months  have  been  consumed  in 
this  manner.  All  the  most  essential  of  these  enquiries, 
however,  are  now  completed,  and  five  of  our  leading 
chemists  are  busily  occupied  in  preparing  the  specimen 
tinctures  of  all  the  plants  used  by  homa;opathists,  while 
the  botanical  sub-committee  are  equaly  busy  in  collecting 
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tlio  neceasavy  information  reBpecting  the  plante  themBflves. 
One  of  the  gioiitest  tlillicultioa  we  liavo  had  to  oncountor 
has  been  the  identification  of  the  cxaot  8pecic'«  of  plants 
refen'cd  to  in  iminy  instances,  and  the  deteruiiuiiig  of  the 
most  truatwoithy  Hourous  from  whence  thpy  may  bo  ob- 
tained, and  we  feel  that  in  this  direction  will  be  the 
greatest  delay  in  thepublishin}?  of  the  work. 

It  has  been  objected  by  several  that,  if  wo  alter  Hahne- 
mann's preparations  in  any  way,  we  shall  nullify  the  value 
of  the  provings,  as  we  shall  liave  no  means  of  knowing 
•Nvhcther  the  new  methods  of  preparing  the  plant  moy  not 
modify  its  action.  We  think  it  well,  therefore,  to  explain 
this  point  pretty  fully. 

1st.  Wo  have  no  intention  whatever  to  change  any  of 
those  processes  suggested  by  Ualincniann  when  the  product 
is  at  all  peculiar  or  complex — as,  for  exarajjlo,  in  such  cases 
as  calatrea  carbonica,  the  two  carlo's,  viercurius  sulubilif, 
hepar  sulphuris,  and  the  like. 

2nd.  In  the  case  of  tinctures  of  plants,  wo  have  no  hesi- 
tation about  modifying  the  original  process  whenever  a 
better  is  known,  since  Hahnemann  in  no  instance  limited 
liis  record  of  symptoms  to  those  produced  by  his  own  pre- 
parations, but'enriched  it  by  all  those  he  could  find  among 
the  writings  of  other  experimentalists:  and  hence  his 
provings  contain  symptoms  produced  by  various  and  differing 
preparations,  and  we  have  no  means  of  tracing  each  symp- 
tom to  the  special  preparation  which  produced  it. 

3rd.  Wo  consider  the  objection  void,  seeing  that  few,  if 
any,  of  our  practitioners  do  oven  now  really  use  Hahne- 
mann's preparations — for  the  best  possible  reason,  viz., 
that  they  are  not  to  be  had.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  necessity  for  a  new  Pbarmacopceia  was  urged  upon  the 
ground  that  the  chemists,  having  no  fixed  and  authoritative 
guide  to  follow,  had  each  used  their  own  discretion  in  pre- 
paring the  tinctures,  and  that  accordingly  great  and  impor- 
tant differences  existed  among  the  methods  adopted. 
What,  therefore,  we  are  attempting  to  accomplish  is,  the 
supplying  the  chemists  with  rules  by  following  which  they 
can  make  the  hest  possible  iinclures  of  evtry  medicinal  plant 

4th.  In  those  instances  where  we  have  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  diverge  materially  from  Hahnemann's  rules,  we 
purpose  recommending  the  chemists  to  keep  both  prepara- 
tions— the  old  and  the  new — until  such  time  as  experience 
shall  have  decided  in  favour  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

To  convey  a  correct  idea  of  what  the  committee  consider 
a  first-rate  preparation,  I  may  mention  that  the  chemists' 
attention  was  directed  to  the  following  points,  and  the  pro- 
cesses decided  upon  are  those  which  approach  most  nearly 
to  the  ideal  standard. 

It  was  requir  ed  that — 

1.  Every  tincture  should  contain  all  the  ingredients  which 
either  water  or  alcohol  would  dissolve. 

2.  All  iinclures  should  be  of  an  uniform  strength. 

3.  Tinctures  are  to  be  made  both  from  the  dried  and  the  fresh 
plant,  wlienevei'  the  tatter  can  be  procured. 

4.  Triturations  are  to  be  made  whenever  alcohol  and  water  do 
not  completely  exhaust  the  plants  of  all  active  materials. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  committee  intend  eiTing 
on  the  safe  side,  and  directing  more  preparations  than  will 
nltimatcly  be  found  necessary.  They  feel,  however,  that  in 
this  way  only  can  they  secure  all  the  advantages  of  a  good 
Pharmacopoeia  without  the  prolonged  delay  which  would  be 
entailed  should  the  merits  of  each  preparation  be  decided 
before  its  admission.  The  especial  requirements  of  Homoe- 
pathic  Pharmacopoeia  are  such  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  meet  them  all  at  first ;  and  hence  the  committee  look 
forward  to  a  judicious  weeding,  -Bhich  will  become  possible 
after  a  few  years. 

On  examining  carefully  all  the  lists  of  the  substances 
used  in  homccopathy,  the  committee  found  that  a  lai-ge 
number  are  included  concerning  which  very  little  is  known, 
and  of  which  very  fragmentary  provings  exist.  They  have 
decided,  therefore,  to  transfer  all  those  scarcely- known 
drugs  to  an  appendix,  and  not  to  burden  the  work  with  full 
particulars  respecting  the  best  methods  of  preparing  sub- 
stances which  may  not  be  used  for  many  years  to  come. 
They  will,  however,  point  out  when  possible  the  preparation 
nsed  in  each  case  by  the  authors  upon  whoso  recommenda- 
tion the  drugs  have  been  admitted  into  the  lists. 


The  British  Homoeopathic  Society  have  resolved  to  make 
and  preserve  a  collection  of  all  the  substances  and  preijara- 
tions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  for  the  purjjose  of  constituting 
a  Museum  of  Koferonco.    H.  E.  Maddbn,  M.D.,  Convener. 


NITEOUS  OXIDE  AS  AN  ANAESTHETIC. 


AS  the  remarkable  anajsthetic  effects  of  nitrous  oxide  gas 
are  still  attracting  much  attention  in  this  country, 
we  extract  from  an  article  in  the  lirilieh  Medical  Jour-ivil  the 
following  particulars  respecting  the  use  of  this  agent  in 
America : — 

"  In  a  work  entitled  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Modem 
Anaesthesia,  by  the  Hon.  Truman  Smith  (Hartford,  U.S. 
Brown  and  Gi-osb,  1867)  we  find  particulars  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen  has  been  and  is  being  used 
as  an  anajsthetic  in  America.  The  honour  of  distinctly 
ascertaining  the  anesthetic  effects  of  nitrous  oxide  gas, 
which  had  been  suggested  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  is  justly 
attributed  to  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  who,  after  attending  a 
lecture  by  Mr.  Colton  on  the  subject  in  Hartford  on  the 
eveningof  December  10th,  1844,inhaled  itwithaview  toanajs- 
thesia  next  day,  and  had  a  tooth  successfully  extracted  while 
under  its  influence,  by  Dr.  Eiggs,  a  dentist.  The  premature 
death  of  Wells,  the  great  convenience,  presumed  safety,  and 
sustained  effects  of  ether  inhalations,  gave  immediate  pre- 
ference to  ether,  and  subsequently,  especially,  in  this 
country,  to  chloroform.  Mr.  Colton,  being  neither  a  dentist 
nor  a  surgeon,  went  on  lecturing  on  nitrous  oxide  gas, 
without  developing  further  [its  anaesthetic  (effects,  until, 
in  June  18G3,  when  lecturing  in  New  Haven,  Connec- 
ticut, and  exhibiting  the  nitrous  oxide  as  usual.  Dr.  Joseph 
H.  Smith,  a  highly  respectable  dentist,  happened  to  have  a 
lady  patient  in  a  very  delicate  state  of  health,  to  whom  he 
was  unwilling  to  administer  the  vapour  of  ether.  He 
applied  to  Mr.  Colton  for  information  in  respect  to  the 
availability  of  the  nitrous  oxide;  and,  his  response  being 
favourable,  he  engaged  him  to  administer  the  gas,  which  he 
did  accordingly;  and  Dr.  Smith  extracted  seven  teeth 
while  she  was  under  its  influence,  and  apparently  insensible 
to  pain.  In  a  deposition,  made  in  March  1864,  Dr.  Smith 
gives  a  schedule  with  names  of  parties,  dates,  and  number 
of  teeth  extracted  during  the  following  nine  months.  The 
aggregate  is  not  less  the  3,929  teeth ;  the  result  of  the  use 
of  the  gas  having  been  to  attract  a  great  mass  of  patients. 
Dr.  Smith,  in  the  deposition  (which  was  made  d  propos  of 
congressional  claims  in  respect  to  first  discovery  of  anaes- 
thesia by  Morton),  says  that  'in  no  single  instance  has  the 
administration  of  the  gas  been  attended  with  any  ill  effects  ; 
that,  in  most  of  the  cases,  no  pain  whatever  was  experienced ; 
and,  in  the  residue,  it  was  too  inconsiderable  to  be  noticed. 
My  patients  uniformly  express  much  satisfaction  with  its 
effects;  and  I  am  convinced  that,  properly  made  and  admin 
istered,  it  is  a  perfectly  safe  agent,  and  I  greatly  prefer  it  to 
the  vapour  of  ether.  Indeed,  with  my  present  experience,  I 
would  not  use  ether  so  long  as  1  can  obtain  the  gas.' 

"This  success  prompted  to  the  employment  of  the  gas  by 
others ;  and,  in  July  1863,  Mr.  Colton  removed  to  New  Tork ; 
and  there,  not  being  himself  a  dentist,  established  '  an  nnies- 
thetic  institution '  for  the  extraction  of  teeth  by  the  use  of 
the  gas;  his  principal  associate  being  Dr.  John  Allen,  a 
dentist  of  the  city.  The  practice  has  spread  very  widely 
indeed  throughout  the  city  of  New  York.  At  this  institution, 
after  the  first  six  months,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Hon. 
Truman  Smith,  a  register  was  kept  of  the  cases.  Each 
patient  was  asked  to  subscribe  his  or  her  name ;  and  to  this 
is  added  the  date  and  number  of  toeth  extracted.  The 
whole  number  of  names  which  appear  on  this  register  up  to 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1867,  is  17,601 ;  the  teeth  extracted  for 
each  individual  numbering  two  and  a  fraction.  It  is  affirmed 
that,  in  a  registered  experience  at  this  institution  and  its 
branches  of  25,000,  the  results  are  entirely  satisfactory. 
From  New  York,  says  Mi-.  Truman  Smith,  the  practice  has 
extended  into  the  other  large  cities,  Boslion,  Philadelpliia. 
and  Baltimore ;  and  is  now  rapidly  spreading  all  over  the 
country.  Dentists  using  the  nitrous  oxide  can  at  jiresent 
bo  counted  by  hundreds,  and  in  a  few  months  '  their  name 
will  be  legion.' " 
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PEESEEVING  COLLODIONISED  PLATES  IN  A 
MOIST  CONDITION* 

GENEEAL  MONGIN  recently  read,  before  the  FrencU 
Photoijraphic  Soeiety,  a  paper  on  preserving  collodion- 
ised  plates  in  a  moist  condition  for  at  leost  as  long  a  period 
as  ten  days.  The  General  uses  collodion  iodised  and  bromised 
with  cadmium  salts  only,  and  a  bath  prepared  with  re-crys- 
tnllised  nitrate  of  silver,  which  has  never  been  used  with 
any  other  collodion.  After  sensitising,  the  plates  are  cai-e- 
fuUy  washed,  first,  back  and  front,  under  a  small  jet  of  water 
from  a  wash-bottle,  and  then  in  two  or  three  baths  of  pure 
water,  remaining  a  few  minutes  in  each.  These  plates  are 
then  put  into  a  grooved  box,  full  of  water,  with  due  caro  not 
to  injure  the  edges  of  the  collotlion.  The  water  must  be 
renewed  for  every  twelve  or  fifteen  plates.  In  this  box  the 
plates  are  conveyed  to  the  scone  of  operation.  The  exposure 
is  about  three  or  four  times  that  required  for  ordinary  wet 
plates,  and  they  are  rarely  over-exposed.  The  development 
— which  must  be  done  on  the  same  evening  or  following 
morning — is  conducted  with  two  solutions. 

No.  1.  No.  2. 


Pyrogallic  acid,  51  grms. 
Alcohol  100  cub.  cnts. 


Nitrate  of  silver   4  grammes 

Citric  acid    4  „ 

Water   100  cub.  cnts. 

The  acid  is  dissolved  in  the  alcohol,  and  the  solution 
filtered.    These  mixtures  wiU  keep  good  for  a  long  period. 

A  bath  of  pyrogallic  acid  is  prepared  from  No.  2  solution. 
Ten  cub.  cents,  of  the  latter,  and  a  like  quantity  of  acetic 
acid,  are  added  to  200  or  250  cub.  cents,  of  water,  and  well 
shaken.    It  will  keep  good  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

Two  small  glass  vessels  are  taken;  into  one  of  them 
(which  we  will  designate  No.  1)  are  poured  a  few  drops  of 
the  No.  1  solution.  The  other  vessel  (No.  2)  is  then  fiUed 
with  liquid  from  the  pyrogallic  acid  bath,  a  proportion  of 
the  latter  being  afterwai'ds  transferred  to  No.  1  vessel. 
The  negative  is  carefully,  and  with  clean  hands,  withdrawn 
from  the  box,  and  covered  with  the  pyrogallic  acid  solution 
contained  in  No.  2  vessel.  Subsequently  the  liquid  in  No.  1 
vessel  is  applied,  and  the  development  proceeded  with  in  the 
ordinary  manner. 

The  ima^ge  is  sometimes  three  or  four  minutes  before  it 
becomes  visible,  but  when  once  apparent,  it  develops  with 
gi-eat  x-egularity.  When  the  operation  has  been  carried 
sufficiently  fai-,  the  plate  is  carefully  washed  by  means  of 
a  wash-bottle,  and  fixed  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  The 
subsequent  manipulations  require  no  special  description, 
and  are  carried  out  in  the  ordinary  manner. 


C0rncr  for  Siuir^nts. 


The  chemical  formnlpo  employed  iu  this  section  are  based  upon  the  new 
system  of  atomic  wciKhtfl,  unless  the  use  of  the  older  system  is  specially 
indicated.  In  the  British  Phar>nncopKia  the  symbols  correspoudin^  to 
those  adopted,hcrc  are  panted  in  bcivy  Clarendon  type. 

PRIZES. 

We  have  decided  to  offer  every  monih  a  standard  Scientific 
Book,  or  Eomething  equally  appropriate,  as  a  Prize  to  be 
competed  for  by  assiduous  students.  In  estimating  the 
relative  deserts  of  otir  correspondents,  we  shall  consider 
the  methods  of  calculation  adopted  as  well  as  the  results 
obtained,  hence  the  papers  forwarded  to  us  should  always 
give  full  solutions  of  the  questions  proposed.  We  shall 
make  due  allowances  for  the  different  positions  of  our  corre- 
spondents, and  therefore  request  them  to  communicate, 
confidentially,  such  particulars  respecting  ago,  qualification, 
and  occupation  as  may  enable  us  to  distribute  the  prizes 
fairly. 

The  Prize  to  be  awarded  this  month  is  the  important 
work  recently  published  by  Mr.  Van  Voorst,  entitled, 

A  Nanv.al  of  Inorganic  Chcmislnj,  arranged  to  facililale  the 
Ejeperimental  Denumslralion  of  Ihc  Facts  and  Principles  of 
the  Science.  By  Charles  W.  Eliot  and  Frank  H. 
Stoeeb. 

'  From  the  lUuttraM  Pholoip-aplter  Juno  12. 


In  our  February  number  we  described  this  volume  as  "  the 
best  manual  of  chemistry  that  has  been  offered  to  the 
student  since  the  publication  of  Fownes's  classical  work," 
and  we  are  quite  suro  that  he  who  wins  it  will  admit  that  we 
have  shown,  iu  selecting  it  as  a  prize,  a  proper  apiireciation 
of  the  wants  of  an  earnest  student.  In  case  the  successful 
competitor  should  already  possess  tho  book  chosen  by  us,  we 
shall  bo  happy  to  substitute  for  it  any  other  work  of  equal 
value. 

QUESTIONS. 

AciDUM  PHOsruoRicuM  DiLrTUM,  U.P. — Represent  with 
modern  symbols  tho  reaction  by  which  phosphoric  acid, 
HjPOj,  is  produced  in  the  prescribed  process ;  and  prove 
that  the  theoretical  yield  of  H.,T'0 ,  is  indicated  with  adequate 
precision  by  the  result  of  the  quantitative  test. 

Plttmbi  Iodidtjm:,  B.P. — Express  symbolically  the  reaction 
involved  in  the  officinal  process,  and  calculate  the  weight  of 
the  product. 

PiLULA  Htdearqtbi,  U.P.— What  is  the  weight  of  the 
mercury  contained  in  5  grains  of  freshly  prepared  mercurial 
pill  ? 

Weights  and  Measures. — 1.  Given  a  rectangular  tank 
tight  feet  long,  six  feet  wide  and  foiu-  feet  deep,  internal 
measurement,  what  is  the  difference  iu  pounds  between  its 
weight  when  empty  and  its  weight  when  filled  with  water? 
[A  cubic  foot  corresponds  to  6'2355  gallons.] 

2.  Express  in  mUlimetros  the  height  of  a  column  of  mer- 
cury read  as  30  inches  on  tho  ordinary  barometrical  scale ; 
and  express  in  inches,  with  decimals,  the  height  of  729  milli- 
metres. [The  B.P.  tables  of  weights  and  measures  furnish 
the  necessary  data.] 

Specific  Gbavity. — 1.  A  piece  of  dense  wood,  weighing 
600  grains  in  air,  is  attached  to  a  copper  sinker,  which 
weighs  2047  grains  in  air,  and  1817  grains  when  immersed 
in  water.  The  weight  of  wood  and  sinker  combined,  in 
water,  is  2020  grains.    Find  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  wood. 

2.  A  glass  ball  lost  30  grains  when  weighed  in  water  and 
28- 14  grains  when  weighed  in  a  sample  of  diluted  alcohol. 
What  was  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  diluted  alcohol  ? 

3.  Two  bottles  of  equal  weight,  one  containing  four  fluid 
ounces  of  the  officinal  nitric  acid,  and  the  other  five  fluid 
ounces  of  the  officinal  proof  spirit,  are  placed  in  the  opposite 
pans  of  a  balance.  What  weight,  in  grains,  must  be  added 
to  the  lighter  pan'to  equilibrate  the  balance  ? 

Pbodtjotion  of  Chlorine  Gas. — Chlorine  is  frequently 
obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  common  salt,  sulphivric 
acid,  and  black  oxide  of  manganese.  The  whole  of  the 
chlorine  present  in  the  salt  is  liberated  by  the  reaction, 
which  may  be  thus  symbolically  represented : 

2NaCl  +  2H,S04  +  MnO,  =-  NajSOj  +  MnSO^ 

Sodio  Sulphuric      Slanganic        Sodic  Jl.anjfanous 

chloride.  acid.  oxide.        sulphate.  suljihate. 

+  2H,0  +  Ch. 
Water.  Chlorine. 

Find  the  weight  of  salt,  in  grammes,  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  10  litres  of  chlorine  at  the  sti.ndard  temperature 
and  pressure.    [See  Data  next  page.] 

Production  of  Htdeoqen  Gas. — Hydrogen  gas  is  usually 
prepared  by  the  action  of  metallic  zinc  on  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  with  water.  The  reaction  consists  in  the  displace- 
ment of  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  by  the  metal,  thus  : 

HoSOi  +  Zn  =  ZnSOi  +  H, 

Sulph\irio  Zincic 
acid.    •  sulphate. 


Hydrogen. 


Calculate  the  weights  of  sulphuric  acid  and  zinc  in  grammes 
required  for  the  production  of  20  gallons  of  hydrogen  at  the 
standard  temperature  and  pressure.  [See  Data  nest  page, 
and  B.P.  tables  of  weights  and  measures.] 

Synthesis  of  Water. — When  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  is  exploded  by  an  electric  spark  water  is  produced, 
the  two  gases  combining  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts,  by 
weight,  of  hydrogen  to  sixteen  parts,  by  weight,  of  oxygen, 
in  accordance  with  the  symbolic  equation,  H.,  -i-  O  =  HoO. 
Now,  suppose  six  litres  of  hydrogen  and  ten  litres  of  oxygen, 
at  tho  standard  pressure  and  temperature,  bo  mixed  and  ex- 
ploded. What  is  tho  weight,  in  grammes,  of  tho  water  pro- 
duced, and  what  is  the  weight  of  the  residual  oxygen? 
[See  Data  next  page.] 
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DATA. 

Stanu.vkd  Volume  used  in  Calculations  relatinq  to 
Gases.— When  tlio  wei(?ht  of  a  given  volume  of  gas  is  re- 
quired, or  conversely  when  tho  volume  of  a  g-ivon  weight  has 
to  be  determined,  tho  "absolute  volume"  proposed  by 
ProfDSBOr  Williamson  may  be  advantageously  adopted  ns 
tho  basis  of  calculation.  This  absolute  volume  is  11-19  litres, 
or  the  bulk  of  one  gramme  of  hydrogen  measured  at  the 
standard  tomperaturo  and  pressure.  As  the  densities  of  the 
elemontai-y  gases  are  orpressod  by  their  atomic  weights,  tho 
volume  of  IT  19  litres  represents  tho  bulk  of  that  quantity 
of  a  gas  which  weighs  ns  many  grammes  as  there  are  units 
in  the  numbor  denoting  its  atomic  weight.  Thus,  at  the 
standard  temporal uro  and  pressure 

Ornmmos.  Litroa. 

1    Hydrogen  =  1119 

35-5  Chlorine    =  1119 

16     Oxygon     =  H'lO 

14  Nitrogen  =  11-19 
If  students  will  learn  to  associate  this  volume  of  11-19  litres 
with  the  atomic  wsights  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
determining  tho  actual  volume  of  any  given  weight  of  a 
gaseous  element.  The  standard  of  temperature  adopted 
when  gases  are  compared  is  0«C.  (32°  Fahr.).  The  standard 
of  barometric  pressure  is  760  millimetres  (29  9  inches). 

ANSWERS. 

Liquor  Zinci  Chloeidi,  B.P.  (May,  p.  283). — Tho  solution 
of  chlorine  and  the  zincic  carbonate  are  employed  to  pre- 
cipitate iron  and  other  foreign  metals  derived  from  the 
impure  zinc  of  commerce.  The  iron,  when  dissolved  in 
hydi'ochloric  acid,  exists  as  ferrous  chloride,  FeClj,  and  by 
the  action  of  free  chlorine  this  is  converted  into  ferric 
chloride,  FcjClj,  which  reacts  with  the  zincic  carbonate, 
thus : — 

Fe^Cle     ZnC03(ZnO),3H20  =  ZZnCl^  +  C0,'+  Fe203.3H,,0 

Ferric  B.asic  zincic  Zincic      Carbonic  Ferric 

chloride.  carbonate.  chloride,    anhydride,  hydrate. 

The  products  of  the  reaction  are  zincic  chloride,  which 
remains  in  solution ;  carbonic  anhydride,  which  escapes  as 
a  gas  ;  and  feiTio  hydrate,  or  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
which  constitutes  the  brown  sediment.  If  lead  be  an  im- 
purity of  the  zinc  employed  it  is  precipitated  by  the  same 
treatment. 

R.  S.  Crossly,  Grantham  ;  H.  O.  II.  ;  R.  Mott,  Duhlin ;  W.  Parsons,  Bir- 
kenhead ;  T.  S.  Samlers,  Salford;  P.  Toxing,  Leicester;  a.  Welborii, 
Grantham. 

Percentaoe  Composition  of  the  Sugars  (May,  p.  283). — 
The  formula  of  cane  sugar  (Saccharum  puriflcatum,  B.P.) 
is  CioHooO,,,  while  that  of  mUk  sugar  (Saccharum  Lactis, 
B.P.)  is  CioH,^©,,.  From  these  formulie  the  following  per- 
centages are  deduced :—  Cane  Milk 

Sugar.  Sugar. 

Carbon    42 105  40-000 

Hydrogen    6433  6-667 

Oxygen    51-463  53-333 


100-000  100000 
F.  Barrett,  Nowark-on-Tront ;  R.  S.  Crossly:  J.  D.,  Pembroke;  J.  Gre- 
gory, Stockton  ou-Toes;  II.  II.  G.  :  II.  Habgood,  Wells;  R.  Moss;  O,  P  ■ 
T.  S.  Sanders:  J.  Watts,  Attercliffo ;  G.  Wellom:  W.  X.  Y.,  Cupar. 

Calcis  Hydras,  B.P.  (May,  p.  283). — The  process  con- 
sists in  the  conversion  of  CaO  -  56  into  CaHoOj  =  74,  and  as 
2  pounds  or  14,000  grains  of  the  former  compound  are 
taken,  the  theoretical  yield  is  found  by  the  proportion 
56  :  74  : :  14,000  -.x;  :.x=  18,500  grains. 

R.  S.  Crossly;  J.  Gregory ;  R.  Moss;  G.  P.:  T.  S.  Samlers:  J.  Watts- 
G.  Wellom;  J.  Tounr;. 

PoTAssa:  Peussias  tlava,  B.P.  (May,  p.  283).  —  The 
formula  of  this  salt  (KjFeCcNc.SHjO)  corresponds  to  the 
weight  422,  and  the  potassium  contained  in  it  (Kj)  corre 
spends  to  tho  weight    156;    hence  tho  percentage  of 
potassium  is  found  by  the  proportion 

422  :  156  : :  100  :  a;      x  =  36  967  per  cent. 

F.  Barrett :  J.  D. :  J.  Orenon;  II.  0.  11.  :  It.  Ilahgood  :  It.  Moss:  G.  F  ■ 
T.  S.  Sanders:  J.  Walls;  0.  Wellom:  W.  X.  Y.  ;  J.  Young. 

Htdbaeotri  OxiDuii  BUBRUM,  B.P.  (May,  p.  283). — By 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  half  the  mercury  is  first  converted 
into  mercuric  nitrate,  thus  : — 

llg3  +  8HNO3  =  3Hg(NO.,)2  +  4HjO  +  NjOj 
Nilrio  Mercuric  w„.»,.  Nitric 


The  mercuric  nitrate,  having  been  dried,  is  triturated  with 
the  remainder  of  the  mercury,  and  on  heating  the  mixture 
tho  following  decomposition  takes  jjlace : — 

Hg(N03)2    +    Hg  =  2HgO    +  N,0, 
Ifcrcuric    Ucd  Nitric 


nitrate. 


Mercury. 


oxide.  ix;roxldo. 


Mercury. 


ncid. 


Wator. 


oxido. 


F.  Barrett:  II.  S.  Crossly :  A.  IfkhoUi,  Penmnce;  G.  Well>om. 

Spkcifio  Gravity  (May,  p.  283).— 1.  Weight  of  a  gMon  of 
Chloroform. — According  to  the  B.P.  the  sp.  gr.  of  chloroform 
is  1-49,  and  as  a  gallon  of  water  (the  standard  of  specific 
gravity)  weighs  70,000  grains,  the  weight  of  a  gallon  of 
chloroform  is  readily  found  by  the  proportion 

100  :  1-49  :':  70,000  :  « ;  .-.x  =  104,300  grains. 

II.  a.  II.  ;  II.  llalyuod:  W.  A.  Iliggimon,  Cork  ;  /(.  Mots:  A.  Hieholli  : 
a.  P.:  T.  S.  Satiders:  J.  Walls:  G.  Welbvm;  W.  X.  Y.;  J.  Young. 

2.  Weight  of  Suliihur  in  a  gallon  of  the  officinal  Sul^huroua 
Acid. — The  sp.  gr.  of  Acidura  Sulphui-osum,  B.P.  is  1-04, 
hence  tho  weight  of  a  gallon  is  72,800  grains.  Now 
according  to  the  B.P.  sulphurous  acid  gas,  SOj,  constitutes 
9'2  per  cent,  of  the  liquid,  and  since  SOj  is  exactly  twice 
the  weight  of  S,  the  percentage  of  sulphur  is  4  6.  Tho 
total  weight  of  sulphur  in  a  gallon  of  the  liquid  ia  therefore 
found  by  the  proportion 

100  0  :  4-6  : :  72,800  ix;  .-.  a  =  3348  8  grains. 
R.  S.  Croixly:  J.  Gregory:  H.  Habgood:  S.  Mou:  A.  Niehollz:  T.  8. 
Sanders;  J.  Walts. 

3.  Weight  of  Block  of  Limestone. — Since  2-64  is  the  sp.  g^r. 
of  the  stone,  and  62-5  lb.  the  weight  of  1  cubic  foot  of  water, 
the  weight  of  1  cubic  foot  of  limestone  is  found  by  the 
proportion 

1-00  :  2-64  : :  62-5  :  X ;   .-.  I  =  165  lb. 

And  as  the  block  of  stone  contains  12  cubic  feet  its  total 
weight  is  165  x  12  =  1,980  lb. 

R.  S.  Crossly:  J.  Gregory:  H.  G.  II.;  H.  Habgood;  W.  A.  Higgimm: 
R.  Moss:  A.  NiclwUs :  0.  P. :  T.  S.  Sanders:  J.  Walls:  G.  Welbom: 
J.  S.  W.  ;  J.  Young. 

4.  Weight  of  a  Litre  of  Benzol. — Since  the  sp.  gr.  of  benzol 
is  0-85,  and  a  litre  represents  1,000  grammes  of  water,  the 
weight  of  a  litre  of  benzol  is  obviously  850  grammes. 

/.  Gregory;  H.  G.  II.:  II.  Ilalgood:  R.  Most:  A.  HkholU:  G.  P.; 
J.  Watts:  W.  X.  Y.  :  J.  Young. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
\*  All  questions  forwarded  to  us  for  publication  in  this  "Comer  for 
Students "  should  bo  accompanied  by  the  answers  which  tho  pro- 
pounders  believe  to  be  correct.  As  a  rule,  numerical  results  should 
be  worked  out  to  three  decimal  places.  Communications  should  reach 
us  at  least  ten  days  before  the  date  of  publication,  and  include  the 
names  and  addi'esses  of  the  writers. 

/.  S.  W. — In  calculating  the  percentage  composition  of  the  sugars  you 
have  not  taken  into  cousidei*ation  the  different  combining  weights  of 
C,  H,  and  0,  conseqvicntly  3-our  results  are  erroneous.  The  explanation 
of  the  production  of  red  oxide  of  raeixury  is  inadequate ;  and  three  of  the 
answers  on  specific  gravity  are  strangely  incorrect.  Do  not  be  discour- 
aged by  the  faihu-e  of  these  iirst  attempts. 

H.  G.  H. — You  have  miscalculated  the  theoretical  yield  of  the  officinal 
form  for  Calcis  Hydras,  and  have  imperfectly  expressed  the  reaction 
between  mercury  and  nitric  acid  in  the  first  stage  of  the  process  of  pre- 
paring the  red  oxide.  The  answer  to  the  second  question  on  specific 
gravity  is  incorrect,  but  the  canoollcd  figures  in  your  paper  show  that 
you  had  pi'cviously  obtained  the  true  result. 

J.  Y. — The  percentages  of  tho  constituents  of  the  sugars  arc  not  fully 
expi-essed.  In  the  equation  representing  tho  final  reaction  of  the  process 
for  preparing  red  oxide  of  mercury,  you  have  disregarded  the  fact  that 
the  weight  of  the  metal  in  the  nitrate  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
metallic  mercury  added.  The  second  answer  on  specific  gravity  is  five 
gr.ain8  out,  owing  to  a  mistake  in  computation.  TVe  do  not  agree  with 
you  with  respect  to  your  chtince. 

J.  D. — Your  remark  upon  tho  question  relating  to  Calcis  Hydras  leads 
us  to  suppose  that  your  knowledge  of  the  B.  P.  form  is  derived  from 
some  commentary  on  the  national  work.  Your  answers  relating  to 
specific  gravity  are  incon-cct. 

F.  B. — The  excess  of  water  used  in  slaking  the  lime  escapes  as  steam. 

/.  G. — Your  explanation  of  the  ])r.  cess  of  preparing  rincic  chloride  is 
ingenious,  but  not  correct.  Your  answer  to  the  other  chemical  question 
is  also  faulty. 

R.  il/.— You  have  adopted  tho  old  atomic  weight  of  mercury  in  your 
symbolic  representation  of  tho  preparation  of  the  rod  oxide. 

T.  S.  S  — Nitric  oxide,  not  hydrogen,  is  evolved  when  nitric  acid  and 
mercury  react. 

Mr.  Thomas  D'Aubney,  of  Shepherdess-walk,  City-road, 
has  received  from  the  hands  of  his  fellow-parishioners  a 
handsome  and  costly  silver  salver  as  a  mark  of  their  just 
appreciation  of  his  services  as  churchwarden.  The  name  of 
Mr.  D'Aubney  is  well-known  to  the  readers  of  our  journal 
as  that  of  an  energetic  and  praiseworthy  member  of  the 
trade. 
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USEFUL  PEEPARATIONS  OF  CARBOLIC  ACID. 

PHENOL  or  carbolic  acid  is  ono  of  the  many  useful  bodies 
obtained  from  coal-tar.  Its  composition  is  expressed  by 
the  modern  formula  Cg  !!„  O,  and  thougb  it  forms  unstable 
compounds  with  certain  metals  such  as  potassium,  barium, 
and  lead,  it  has  the  character  of  an  alcohol  rather  than  that  of 
an  acid.  It  crystallises  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  the 
crystals  deliquesce  on  taking  up  a  mere  trace  of  water.  It 
smells  like  wood-tar  creasote,  in  fact  much  of  the  creasote  of 
commerce  consists  almost  entirely  of  phenol.  It  does  not 
redden  litmus.  Its  antiseptic  and  disinfecting  properties 
ai-e  very  remarkable,  and  have  led  to  its  extensive  application 
to  useful  purposes.  Its  aqueous  solution  preserves  animal 
substances  from  decomposition,  and  will  even  remove  the 
fetid  odour  from  meat  and  other  substances  already  in  a 
state  of  decomposition.  Fish  and  leaches  die  when  im- 
mersed in  the  aqueous  solution,  and  tbeir  bodies  subse- 
quently dry  up  on  exposure  to  the  air  without  decomposition. 
We  mention  these  facts,  for  though  phenol  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Pharmaciypaiia  under  the  name  of  Acidum 
Carbolicum.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  nature 
and  properties  of  this  important  compound  are  not  generally 
understood. 

Messrs.  McDougall  Brothers,  the  well-known  and  manu- 
facturing and  agricultural  chemists  have  recently  extended 
the  useful  applications  of  phenol  by  the  introduction  of  soaps 
containing  this  compound. 

The  Carbolic  Acid  Toilet  Soap,  manufactured  by  this 
firm,  is  on  article  which  we  can  strongly  recommend  for 
general  domestic  use,  as  we  have  found  it  admirably  adapted 
for  toilet  purposes,  for  shaving,  and  for  the  sanitary  opera- 
tions of  the  nursery.  The  tarry  smell  of  the  phenol  is 
covered  by  perfume,  and  the  tablets  of  this  valuable  toUet 
soap  resemble  in  form  and  colours  those  of  the  ordinary 
varieties  of  fancy  soap.  The  soap  is  an  excellent  emollient, 
and  a  most  effective  detergent,  cleansing  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  and  allaying  irritation.  Owing  to  its  peculiar  anti- 
septic properties,  it  is  admiiably  adapted  for  removing  the 
unpleasant  results  of  excessive  perspiration,  and  is  conse- 
quently an  invaluable  agent  for  washing  the  feet.  In  warm 
climates  this  soap  will  doubtless  be  extensively  used. 

Mc  Dougall's  Patent  Cabbolic  Disinfecting  and  Scottk- 
INQ  Soap  is  specially  adapted  for  disinfecting  and  cleansing, 
and  has  already  been  adopted  by  the  chief  hospitals,  asylums, 
and  workhouses  of  London.  Dr.  Barbuur,  of  the,  London 
Fever  Hospital,  considers  its  use  in  the  wards  most  bene- 
ficial, and  the  patients  in  this  establishment  find  the  odour 
very  refreshing.  It  is  well  suited  for  ordinary  household 
purposes,  and  besides  being  an  excellent  cleansing  material, 
it  kills  all  kinds  of  insects,  and  thoroughly  disinfects  the 
atmosphere.  Moreover,  the  soap-suds  have  the  disinfecting 
properties  of  the  soap,  and  are  extremely  useful  in  purifying 
drains  and  sinks. 

From  a  firm  trading  under  the  appropriate  title  of  Tar 
and  Co.,  we  have  received  samples  of  some  minor  prepara- 
tions of  phenol,  which  may  be  sold  by  chemists  and  druggists. 
One  of  these  is  named  "  Gltceb-Carbol,"  and  described  as  a 
"  chilblain  charmer."  We  conclude  that  it  is  a  modification 
of  the  officinal  glycerine  of  carbolic  acid,  and  as  many 
medical  men  have  strongly  recommended  the  application  of 
phenol  to  chUdblains,  Messrs.  Tar  and  Co.'s  preparation 
deserves  a  fair  trial.  Another  article  labelled  "  Tar's  Car- 
bolic Tooth-ache  Tincture,"  may  be  safely  accepted  as  a 
useful  agent  for  relieving  tooth-ache.  These  preparations 
are  supplied  to  retailers  in  suitable  bottles  neatly  labelled 
and  capped. 

WALLS,  CLOSE  AND  CO.'S  NEW  FEEDING:B0TTLE. 

"Another,  and  another,  still  they  come."  Bottle  suc- 
ceeds bottle,  and  each  one  is  so  like  its  predecessor,  that 
we  require  a  microscopic  eye  to  detect  the  minute  differences 
by  which  they  are  distinguished.   The  feeding  bottle  now 


before  us,  has,  however,  certain  obvious  peculiarities.  It  is 
f  irmed  of  milk-white  enamel,  and  is  therefore  much  stronger 
than  the  ordinary  glass  bottle,  and  less  liable  to  crack  when 
filled  with  hot  liquid.  The  design  of  the  bottle  is  attractive, 
and  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  has  a  cleaner 
appearance  than  glass  has  when  dimmed  by  the  food  in  the 
bottle.  For  general  use  we  think  a  transparent  bottle  pre- 
ferable to  an  opaque  one;  but  we  must  admit  that  the  enamel 


bottle  is  much  prettier  than  one  made  of  glass,  and  therefore 
better  adapted  for  use  on  state  occasions.  The  fittings  of 
this  new  feeder  are  excellent,  and  the  price  of  the  whole 
apparatus,  including  tube  brush,  bottle  brush,  and  extia 
teat,  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  most  mothers. 


BKOWN  AND  SON'S  GRADUATED  PHIALS. 


We  have  before  us  some  specimens  of  the  graduated  phials 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  G.  Brown  and  Sons.  The  scale 
moulded  on  these  phials  accurately  indicates  teaspoonfuls. 
For  dispensing  cough  mixtures,  children's  medicines,  etc. 
these  phials  may  be  advantageously  used. 


UNITED  SOCIETY  OF  CHEMISTS  AND  DRUGGISTS. 


ExECCTrvB  Committee  Meeting,  June  4,  1868. 

Present— Mr.  Henry  Matthews,  Past  President,  in  the 
chair ;  Messrs.  Betty,  Mellin,  Garner,  Pass,  Beere,  Heppell, 
Buott.  jun.,  Thomas,  Anderson,  and  Burton. 

Proo-ress  was  reported  with  reference  to  instructions  given 
at  the  Committee  meetings  held  on  the  24th  April  and 
7th  May  last.  ,,  .  , 

The  Secretary  informed  the  Committee  that  several 
communications  had  been  received  urging  the  Committee 
to  postpone  any  special  festival  of  the  Society  until  the 
proposed  Pharmacy  BiU  had  passed  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. After  some  discussion,  the  instructions  given  to  the 
Secretary  to  make  the  arrangements  for  holdmg  the  festival 
were  withdrawn,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  dinner  should  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  July  next  at  which  the  Com- 
mittee would  be  glad  to  see  any  member  or  friend  of  the 
Society,  and  that  the  more  special  gathering  of  the  members 
should  be  celebrated  at  a  future  date,  m  comphanoe  with 

^^ITulf-commftterwas  'appointed  to  carry  the  above  into 
effect,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  tickets  for  the  dinner 
should  be  fixed  at  73.  6d.  each,  and  all  applications  for  same 
should  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  offices  of  the  Society. 

The  balance-sheet  of  the  yearly  expenditure  and  receipts, 
and  other  accounts  of  the  Society,  were  read  over,  and 
adopted  by  the  Committee,  their  correctness  having  been 

^TalfefolvIdtLnrr^^  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Society  should  be  held  on  1st  of  J^'y  'soch^tv" 
past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  offices  of  the  Society. 
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In  answer  to  applications  received,  two  grants  wero  made 
from  tlio  Bonovolont  Fund. 

In  roforonco  to  the  happy  circumstance  of  tho  I'liarmacy 
Bill  liavint;  passed  tho  seeoud  reading  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  was  resolved — 

"That  the  Executive  Committee,  beingr  in  accordance 
with  their  own  persistent  efforts  to  consuiumnto  tho  policy 
of  tho  United  Society,  and  most  anxious  to  secure  the  success 
of  the  Phiu-macy  Bill  now  before  Tarliament,  earnestly  and 
cordially  tender  their  assistance  to  the  Council  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  in  forwarding  petitions,  forming 
deputations,  and  taking  all  necessary  slops  to  give  reality 
to  the  aims,  and  to  crown  the  wishes  of  the  two  Societies." 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  tho  Chairman  for  his  able 
conduct  in  tho  chair  during  a  protracted  sitting  closed 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting. 


TRADE  FESTIVALS. 


On  Friday,  29th  ult.,  the  employes  of  Messrs.  Hewlett  and 
Co.,  wliolesale  druggists,  Crae  Church-lane,  dined  at  Ken- 
nan's  Hotel,  Cheapsido,  to  celebrate  the  majority  of  Mr.  J. 
C.  Hewlett,  son  of  the  senior  partner.  The  chair  was 
token  by  Mr.  Colston,  and  the  vice-chair  by  Mr.  Douglas. 
The  "Health  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Hewlett"  was  feelingly  given  by 
the  Cliairuian,  and  heartily  responded  to  by  tho  company ; 
this  was  foUowed  by  the  "Health  of  the  Senior  Pai-tner," 
and  the  "  Ladies,"  and  suitably  acknowledged.  The  even- 
ing was  enlivened  by  several  songs. 

Tho  annual  pic-nic  dinner  given  by  Messrs.  S.  Maw  and 
Son  to  their  employes  took  place  on  Whit  Monday,  when  the 
party,  mnnbering  over  120,  proceeded  by  railway  to  West 
Humble  Station,  thence  to  Bor-hill,  where  they  were  met 
by  Mr.  Charles  Maw,  and  partook  of  some  refreshments  he 
had  there  provided.  Having  enjoyed  for  a  short  time  the 
scenery  for  which  the  place  is  noted,  they  proceeded,  ac- 
compamed  by  Mr.  Maw,  to  his  residence  at  Dorking,  where, 
m  a  marquee,  a  very  excellent  repast  was  furnished  by  the 
Albion  (Aldersgate-street.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
host,  who  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Maw  and  a  few  friends, 
among  whom  was  the  Eev.  W.  H.  Joyce,  Vicar,  and  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Chadwick.  After  the  loyal  tojists,  Mr.  Thompson, 
tte  manager,  proposed  the  "Health  of  the  worthy  Host  and 
Hostess,"  and  read  an  address  that  had  been  prepared  for 
presentation  by  the  employCs,  and  which  was  beautifully 
engrossed  on  vellum  by  one  of  their  number ;  in  responding 
-to  which  the  chaii-uian  remarked  that  he  heartily  thanked 
them  for  it,  and  reciprocated  the  feelings  expressed  in  then- 
adcli-ess.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Chadwick  made  some  very  appro- 
priate remarks  on  the  manifestation  of  mutual  goodwill 
existing  between  employer  and  employed,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  such  feelings  would  become  more  general.  Sports, 
in_  the  way  of  high  jumping,  handicap  and  hurdle  races, 
crioket,  foot-ball,  &o.,  were  provided;  after  which  the  party 
assembled  to  tea,  when  numerous  prizes  were  distributed 
by  Mrs.  Maw  to  the  fortunate  winners.  The  proceedings 
were  concluded  by  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem, 
an  f  the  party  returned  to  town. 


LAW  AND  POLICE. 


CAN  THE  ATTENDANCE  OF  tTNQTJALlFrED  MEDICAL  ASSISTANTS 
BE  OHAEGED  FOB? 

A  CASE  of  rather  an  important  character  to  medical  men 
canie  on  for  hearing  at  the  T^iverpool  County  Court,  on  the 
12th  ult.  The  plaintiff  was  Mr.  George  Johnstone,  surgeon, 
of  Russell-street,  Liverpool,  and  he  claimed  from  the  de- 
fendant, Mr.  Thomas  D.awson,  of  Kensington,  the  sum  of 
63.,  for  services  rendered.  Prom  plaintiff's  statement,  it 
appeared  that  Mr.  Dawson  some  time  since  sent  for  him  to 
attend  his  child ;  but  being  from  home,  plaintiff's  brother, 
who  was  his  assistant,  went  instead.  Defendant  denied  ever 
ha,ving  accepted  the  services  of  the  assistant.  Plaintiff  ad- 
mitted that  at  tho  time  in  queition  his  assistant  was  not  a 
properly  qualified  medical  man.  His  Honour :  The  employ- 
ment of  a  medical  man  is  a  matter  of  personal  confidence,  as 
a  person  might  have  eonfidenco  in  you  and  not  in  your 
assistant.  In  addition,  your  assistant  was  not  a  legally 
quahficd  medical  man.— Plaintiff :  But  I  charge  for  Dr. 
Fisher.— Defendant :  Dr.  Fisher  was  not  sent  by  our  consent. 


— His  Honour :  It  is  a  very  grave  question  indeed,  this  send- 
ing of  another  medical  man.  If  I  send  for  Dr.  A,  I  am  not 
bound  to  accept  the  servicoB  of  Dr.  B,  who  is  sent  as  his 
representative.  If  Dr.  A  ie  a  properly  qualified  medical 
man,  and  he  sends  a,  person  who  is  not  properly  qualified, 
certainly  I  am  not  bound  to  accept  him.  The  defendant 
stated  that  the  person  who  attended  on  behalf  of  Mr.  John- 
stone gave  tho  child  medicine  which  throw  it  into  convul- 
sions, and  it  died  in  convulsions.  His  Honour :  Did  you 
consent  to  receive  Dr.  Fisher?  Defendant:  No,  Sir.  We 
did  not  know  anything  about  him.  The  child  died  on  the 
Sunday  night.  'J'he  unquiiiified  man  visited  the  child  on 
Saturday. — His  Honour :  I  am  not  sure,  Mr.  Johnstone,  if 
you  ore  entitled  to  charge  for  Dr.  Fisher  in  your  name. — 
Plaintiff;  A  gi-eat  many  of  the  medical  men  in  Liverpool 
keep  assistants  who  have  no  diploma ;  they  charge  for  their 
services. — His  Honour :  I  do  not  care  what  they  charge. 
Plaintiff:  It  has  been  decided. — His  Honour ;  Is'o,  it  has  not 
been  decided.  They  charge  for  qualijied  medical  men,  but 
that  is  not  the  question.  Ultimately,  His  Honour  held  that 
a  deputy  %vho  was  not  a  qualified  person  could  not  be 
charged  for ;  and  as  it  appeared  to  him  that  Dr.  Fisher  was 
called  in  by  the  plaintiff's  brother,  rather  for  his  own  eatis- 
faction  than  at  the  instance  of  the  defendant,  he  did  not 
consider  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  a  verdict.  The  plain- 
tiff's brother  might,  for  anything  he  knew,  be  a  very  clever 
young  man;  but  what  he  meant,  was,  that  ho  was  not 
legally  qualified.  He  must,  therefore,  direct  the  plaintiff  to 
be  nonsuited. 


BANKRUPTCY. 


OEOEOE  THOMAS  SLACK,  SHEFFIELD,  DBUaOIBT. 

An  adjom-ned  sitting  for  last  examination  and  discharge 
of  this  bankrupt  was  held  at  Sheflield  on  the  20th  ult.  before 
Mr.  Commissioner  Ayrton.  Mr.  Chambers,  who  appeared 
for  the  banki-upt,  explained  to  his  Honour  that  the  adjourn- 
ment had  taken  place  in  consequence  of  tho  non-payment 
of  fees,  bankrupt  had  now  complied  with  all  the  require- 
ments. No  opposition  being  offered,  bankrupt  passed  his 
last  examination  and  received  his  order  of  discharge. 

T.  T.  HOLMES,  HANLET,  CHEMIST. 

A  meeting  for  last  examination  and  discharge  of  this 
bankrupt  was  held  before  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill,  at  Bir- 
mingham, on  the  18th  ult.  Mr.  Hodgson  appeared  for  tho 
trade  assignee,  and  Mr.  Rowlands  for  bankrupt.  The 
balance  sheet  showed — liabilities,  .£1,107  43.  7d. ;  aesets, 
.£369  03.  2d. ;  deficiency,  ^738  43.  5d.  Mr.  Hodgson  applied 
for  cash  and  purchase  and  siles  accounts,  v^hich  wero 
Ordered  to  be  filed,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  to  the  26th 
of  June* 

J.  E.  WOODS,  LATE  OF  CEOSCOJIBE,  CHEMICAL  MAKTJFACTIJKEB. 

In  the  Bristol  Bankruptcy  Court,  on  the  9th  inst.,  before 
Mr.  Commissioner  Hill,  Mr.  E.  E.  Salmon  (from  the  office  of 
Mr.  Henderson)  informed  the  Court  that  the  case  had  been 
taken  out  of  Court  under  the  185th  Section,  and  he  applied 
on  the  part  of  the  assignees  that  an  adjournment  might 
take  pl2.ce  till  the  27th  of  September  to  enable  the  deed  to 
be  carried  out. 


ACCIDENTS. 


TWO  CniLDBEN  POISONED  BY  AKSKNIC. 

A  SAD  case  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  has  occurred  at  Tadd- 
ington,  near  BakeweU,  Derbyshire.  It  appears  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  ult.  two  childi-en  named  James  and 
Hannah  Holmes,  aged  ton  and  eight  years  respectively, 
v/hilst  looking  for  a  toy,  found  in  an  old  box  a  paper  con- 
taining a  whiie  powder,  and  supposing  this  to  be  cre.am  of 
tartar,  they  put  a  toaspoonful  in  some  water,  and  drank  the 
mixture  between  them.  Shortly  afterwards  they  became 
sick,  and  the  boy  told  his  mother  what  he  had  done,  and 
gave  her  the  paper,  which,  on  being  examined,  was  found  to 
be  labelled  "  Arsenic — Poison."  Dr.  Park,  of  Tideswell, 
having  been  sent  for,  applied  the  usual  remedies,  with 
success  as  regarded  the  boy,  but  the  girl  died  the  same 
night.  At  the  inquest  held  on  the  body  of  the  child,  the 
boy  made  a  statement  similar  to  the  facts  recorded  above. 
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Both  parents  declared  that  they  were  not  awaro  that  such 
a  thin"  as  arsenic  was  in  the  house,  and  that  the  box  in 
•which  it  was  found  had  not  been  disturbed  for  years.  The 
verdict  of  the  jury  was  "  Tlmt  the  deceased  died  from  col- 
lapse, from  taking  a  doso  of  arsenic  in  mistake  for  cream  of 
tartax." 

MERCURIAL  POISONINQ  BT  ABSORPTION. 

On  the  29th  ult.  an  inquest  was  held  at  Lichfield,  by  Mr. 
Coroner  Morgan,  upon  the  body  of  'William  Thomas  Petty, 
aged  eight  years,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  of  Mucldey  Corner. 
According  to  the  evidence  the  deceased  had  caught  the  itch, 
and  had  been  sent  with  a  servant  to  Mr.  Williams,  chemist, 
of  Lichfield.    Mr.  Williams  gave  the  servant  a  lotion  in  a 
bottle  labelled  "  poison,"  with  directions  that  it  should  be 
applied  all  over  the  child's  body  with  a  sponge.    The  sym- 
ptoms induced  by  the  application  of  tho  lotion  were  so 
alarming  that  Mrs.  Petty  sent  for  Mr.  M.  B.  Morgan, 
surgeon,  who  found  that  the  child  was  salivated.    He  ad- 
ministered remedies,  and  up  to  Sunday  night  thought  there 
was  an  improvement  iu  the  cliild's  condition.     Ho  was 
hastily  summoned  on  Monday  evening,  but  found  that  the 
child  was  dead.    Tho  cause  of  death  was  exhaustion,  pro- 
duced by  salivation,  and  in  Mr.  Morgan's  opinion  the  saliva- 
tion was  caused  by  the  absorption  of  mercxiry.    Mercury  in 
a  mUd  form  was,  he  said,  not  au  unusual  remedy  for  the 
itch.     Mr.  Williams,  chemist,  who  was  cautioned  before 
being  sworn,  said  he  supplied  written  directions  with  the 
lotion,  but  the  girl  stated  that  tho  directions  were  only 
given  verbally.    Mr.  Williams  also  stated  that  he  had  used 
a  similar  lotion  for  many  years  in  hundreds  of  cases,  and  he 
had  never  before  heard  of  absorption  producing  salivation. 
The  jury,  after  deliberating  for  about  half  an  hour,  retur'ned 
a  verdict  to  tho  effect  that  tho  deceased  died  from  exhaus- 
tion fi'om  salivation  consequent  upon  the  absorption  of 
mercury  into  the  system,  and  added  that,  while  they  con- 
sidered this  to  be  an  exceptionable  case,  they  thought  Mr. 
Williams  was  to  blame  for  not  sending  more  definite  instruc- 
tions with  the  lotion. 


GAZETTE. 

PARTNERSHIPa  DIS.SOLVED. 

R.vNNisTER,  Pora,  and  Co.,  Exhail,  Warwick,  bono  manuio  manufacturers ; 

60  far  as  regards  Halph  Potts. 
Campion  and  Reeve,  Banburv,  druffgtsts. 
CLUTrKKUiJCK  and  Edwards,  Bristol,  drysaltors. 

Duncan  and  Coiitku,  Soutkvvick,  near  Brighton,  animal  substance  uro- 

servcr.-f. 

Kli.ih  ami  DoLiiy,  Liverpool,  chemists. 

Harkis  and  Sandem,  Murton,  sui-gconB. 

Meadows  and  Meadows,  Kaiuhill,  manufactuiing  chemists. 

BANKRUPTCY  ANNULLED. 
noLDEN,  'William,  St.  Helens,  manufiictjiring  ehomist. 

BANKRUPTS. 
Adamson,  Robert,  'Watli,  surgeon. 

Anderson,  Andrew,  Qoodgo  sti-oot,  Tottcnham-coiu-t-road,  chemist. 
Cobb,  William,  Angol-hine,  Stratftrd,  oork-cultcr. 
Ives,  Samuel,  Hyde,  brush  muuufucturer. 
Park,  Robert,  Ijambcth-walk,  chcniist. 
Parry,  Peter,  jnn.,  Leoswood.  siirgcon'a  assistant. 
Prout,  James,  Grucechurch'Street,  perfumei-. 
h^ANDFORD,  Alfred,  Blackburn,  surgeon's  ns-sistant. 
ScoiT,  John,  Berwiclc-strcet,  Oxford-street,  licentiate  of  medicine. 
SF.XTON,  George,  Gicnarm-ro.id,  Lower  Clapton,  doctor  of  medicine. 
Strong,  Hjcnrv  Edward,  Rochester,  dealer  in  artificial  manure. 
Teaqle,  Joseph  Perkins,  and  Martin,  Edwin,  Artillcry-atroet,  Bormond- 
sey,  glass  bottle  manuf.;eturers. 

DECLARATIONS  OF  DIVIDENDS. 

Latham,  R.'  G.,  New  Maldon,  Kingston-on-Thames,  doctor  of  medicine, 
8s.  Id. 

Stanqer,  G.  E.,  Nottingham,  surgeon.  Is.  5d. 
"Wheatckoft,  J.,  Stoke-upon-Treut,  sru^cn.  Is.  IJd. 


GOSSIP. 


The  sum  of  ^6437  12a.  2d.  has  been  received  at  Bristol 
as  duty  on  foreign  plain  spirits  for  the  month  ending  May 
31st. 

A  nitro-giycerine  manufactory  exploded  at  Stockholm  on 
the  11th  inst.  Fifteen  persons  were  killed,  and  great  des- 
truction was  caused. 

Dr.  Pisher,  a  gentleman  residing  between  Port  Erin  and 
Port  St.  Mary,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  committed  suicide  on  tho 
4th  inst.,  by  swallowing  upwards  of  an  ounce  and  half  of 
tincture' of  opium. 

The  cost  of  drugs  and  appliances  to  the  Birmingham  and 
Midland  Eye  Hospital  had  been  ll.ld  per  patient  during  the 
year  as  compared  with  Is.  Old.  during  thejjreceding  twelve 
months. 

Dr.  Warren  De  La  Rue,  P.R.S.,  President  of  the  Chemical 
Society,  has  retired  from  business.  For  nearly  thirty  years 
he  has  been  a  member  of  tho  firm  of  Messrs.  Thomas 
De  La  Rue  and  Co. 

From  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  tho  Birmingham 
Dental  Dispensary,  read  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  5th  inst., 
it  appeared  that  during  tho  past  twelve  months,  2,783 
patients  had  been  under  treatment  at  the  institution,  and 
2,946  operations  of  various  kinds  performed,  making  up  to 
tho  present  time  a  total  of  21,791  patients  relieved,  and 
25,430  operations  performed  since  the  opening  of  the  dis- 
pensary. 

Expense  of  Eibctios  op  Honobabt  Mbdical  Oppioebs. — 
At  a  meeting  of  the  quarterly  board  of  the  Birmingham 
General  Hospital,  held  on  tho  5th  inst.,  a  report  was  pre- 
sented from  a  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  altering  the  laws  with  reference  to  the  election  of  honorary 
phj  sicians.  Tho  committee  had  been  permitted  to  examine 
the  accounts  of  a  recent  successful  candidate  at  the  Birming- 
ham General  Hospital,  and  it  appears  that  his  expenses 
amounted  to  iOSO,  and  the  sum  would  have  been  consider- 
ably larger  had^there  been  a  poll. 


B.  F.  N.  (Bow). — The  Pyrethrum  rosexm,  or  red-flowered 
pyrethrum,  is,  we  believe,  a  native  of  the  Caucasus.  It 
forms  the  true  Persian  Insect  Pcwder  which  is  extensively 
used  on  the  Continent  for  destroying  vermin. 

S.  M. — Church's  Lahoratory  Guide  for  Sludmts  of  AgHcuUural 
Chemistry,  published  by  Van  Voorst,  of  Paternoster-row, 
affords  much  information  on  tho  Analysis  of  Manures. 

Books  Receiyed. — Royle  and  Headland's  Manual  of  Matei-ia 
MedicaaiidTlierapeuUcs.  Fifth  edition.  Churchill.  128. 6d. 
— Dr.  Garrod's  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  New  edition. 
James  Walton.  123.  Gd.~ -Supplement  to  S.  Maw  and  Son's 
Catalotpic.    These  works  will  bo  reviewed  in  our  next. 


CHEMICALS. 

The  chemical  market  has  been  quiet  since  the  date  of  our 
last  report,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  little  business  was 
transacted  during  the  holidays.  In  the  prices  of  rough 
chemicals,  there  are  few  noteworthy  alterations.  Soda 
Crystals  are  nominally  quoted  at  923.  6d.,  but  there  is  no 
improvement  in  the  demand.  Bicarbonate  is  offered  at 
12s.  6d.  to  12s.  9d.,  but  buyers  are  scarce.  Borax,  refined, 
is  nominally  quoted  at  SOs.  to  55s.,  but  is  obtained  with 
diificulty  for  present  delivery.  Cream  op  Tartar  is  scarce, 
and  holders  now  demand  84s.  to  853.  Bleaching  Powder 
is  duU,  and  123.  per  cwt.  i9  accepted. 

Tho  prices  of  Acids  have  again  advanced.  Citric  has 
lately  been  very  scarce,  but  it  is  now  offered  more  freely  at 
23.  8d.  for  present  delivery.  For  Tai4TAr:c,  Is.  3d.  is 
generallv  demanded  by  manufacturers.  Oxalic  is  quiet,  at 
8-}d.  to  8Jd.  ^.     ,    ,  . 

Messrs.  William  Cook,  jun.,  and  Co.,  in  their  Circular  tot 
June  8,  state  that  crystals  of  soda  for  immediate  dehvery 
can  bo  obtained  at  M  net  per  ton  gi-oss  weight.  They  quote 
the  following  prices,  which  are  subject  to  tde  usual  discount,, 
free  on  board  in  the  Tyne  : —  ■  ..  '  „i  j  i 

Crystal  soda,  .£1  net  per  ton  j  AlkaU,  best  white,  2Jd.  to 
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2|d.,  acoordiuf?  to  brand;  80  to  40  per  cent,  2d.  to  2!d, 
Alkali,  No.  2,  IjSd.  to  2d.  per  cent,  per  cwt.  CauBtio  Soda, 
wUito,  GO  per  cent.,  15s.  per  cwt.;  08  to  70  per  cent.,  20a.  per 
cwt.  Cream  coloured  caustic  soda,  GO  per  cont.,  ISa.  per 
ton.  Calcined  soda,  .£1G.  Hyposulphite  of  soda,  £15  lOs.  to 
£16.  Bicoi-bonato  of  soda,  ^11  lOa.  to  £12.  Sulphate  of 
soda  in  casks,  M  5s.  Glauber  salts,  ^6  10a.  Epsom  salts, 
£7  58.  Bleaching  powder,  XIO  to  £10  10a.  Magnesia  car- 
bonate, ^42  10a.;  ditto  calcined.  Is.  2d.  per  lb.  Gioen 
copperas,  GOs.  net  per  ton.  Sulphate  of  copper,  .£25  per  ton. 
Bichromate  of  potash,  5d.  per  lb.,  loss  10  per  cent,  discount. 
Prussiate  of  potash,  yellow,  Is.  to  Is.  Id. ;  red,  Is.  lOd.  per 
lb.  Lamp  black,  in  packages,  lis.  Gd.  per  cwt. ;  ditto,  loose, 
78.  6d.  per  cwt. ;  vegetable  black,  SOs.,  less  5  per  cent,  dis- 
count. Sulphuric  acid :  OV,  £7  7s.  6d. ;  ditto,  140,  £-i  5s. ; 
ditto,  130,  .£3  15s.;  ditto,  120,  £3  10s  per  ton;  carboys, 
4s.  Gd.  each,  extra.  Dry  white  lead,  X25  per  ton.  Esparto, 
finest  (Almeria),  X6  23.  Gd.  to  £G  58.  per  ton ;  fine  medium 
(Aguilas),  £5  17s  Gd.  to  XG  per  ton;  damaged,  £5  per  ton, 
net  cash,  delivered  into  trucks  at  dock. 

DRUGS. 

At  the  recent  auctions,  the  articles  offered  were  not  bought 
freely.  Aloes,  Castok  Oil,  Gamboge,  and  OriUM  were 
sold  at  lower  prices  than  those  quoted  in  our  last.  Barks 
wore  sold  at  steady  prices.  The  demand  for  Gum  Arabic 
was  dull.  The  (juotations  for  the  majority  of  drugs  have 
been  altered  more  or  less  since  the  publication  of  our  last 
Price  Current. 

OILS. 

The  prices  demanded  for  most  oils  are  lower  than  at  the 
date  of  our  previous  issue.  Fish  oils  move  off  vei-y  slowly. 
Last  week,  a  cargo  of  pale  Seal  was  sold  at  an  outport,  at 
X3G.  Sperm  is  quoted  nominally  at  £98  to  £100.  Cod  is 
firmly  held  at  £39,  but  few  sales  are  effected.  Whale  from 
Davis's  Straits  has  been  sold  at  £3G. 

Olive  Oils,  though  offered  more  freely,  continue  nearly 
unsaleable,  at  £6S  Malagar,  £67  Seville,  and  at  £6i  Mogador. 
61  casks,  including  Barcelona,  Santanner,  and  Mogador, 
offered  by  auction,  met  no  offers,  and  were  withdrawn. 

CocoANTjT  has  been  in  only  moderate  request  lately,  at 
JB53  to  .£53  for  Cochin,  according  to  quality,  .£50  to  £51 
Ceylon,  and  at  .£44  to  £50  for  Sydney,  Of  330  casks  Cochin 
offered  by  auction  last  week,  77  casks  sold,  fair  £53,  one  lot 
^£53  5s. ;  and  5  casks  good  at  £53  10s.,  common  £52 ;  the 
remainder,  common  to  good,  bought  in  at  £52  lOa.  to  £53. 
197  casks  Mauritius  sold,  fine  £52  to  ^52  lOs.,  good  £ol  15s. 
ta  ^652,  common  to  fair  £50  to  £51 10s.,  and  52  casks  Sydney, 
rather  ordinary  in  hogsheads  to  very  good  in  barrels  at 
M7  5s.  to  X48  15s,  one  lot  low  £44. 

Palm  has  been  offered  in  public  sale  lately,  and  cannot  be 
obtained  under  £40  for  fine  Lagos.  22  casks  Palm-nut 
Kernel,  rather  dark,  were  sold  last  week  at  41s.  Gd. 

The  price  of  Linseed  has  declined  to  ^632  5s.  on  the  spot 
here,  but  no  business  is  being  done. 

Rape  has  again  declined,  business  having  been  done  in 
English  brown  on  the  spot  at  £32  to  .£32  10s.,  and  for 
the  last  four  months  ati634  10s.  to  ^£35.  Sales  of  Foreigu 
refined  have  been  made  at  £36  te  £37;  brown  is  worth  about 
£33  to  £33  10s. 

Refined  Cotton  Oil  has  been  inquired  for,  and  transac- 
tions have  taken  place  at  from  £36  to  £37,  the  latter  being 
the  present  price. 

Petroleitm. — The  transactions  in  American  refined  have 
been  limited,  and  low  prices  have  been  accepted,  but  there 
are  signs  of  an  increasing  demand  .A  sale  has  been  effected 
for  September  to  December,  at  Is.  5d.  Naphtha  is  very 
dull,  at  8d.  to  lid.  Refined  Coal  Oil  is  quoted  at  Is.,  free 
on  board  ship  at  Glasgow. 

TuRPENTiNK  has  continued  to  rule  in  favour  of  buyers. 
There  are  now  holders  of  American  Spirits  willing  to  accept 
293.  on  the  spot,  and  a  sale  is  reported  for  July  shipment  at 
278.  6d.    French  has  been  sold  on  the  spot  at  283. 

TOBACCO. 

AccoEDiNO  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  April,  the 
imports  and  home  consumption  have  both  been  slightly 
heavier  than  in  1887 ;  but  the  exports  have  been  24  million 
lbs.  lesa,  and  the  Burplus  in  the  stock  is  now  nearly  three 
milliona. 


Btntoinont  for  tUo  first  four  moiitlm. 

Importation.  Homo  Conaumption. 

lbs.  11)8. 

1868  11,181,439  13,949,4-43 

1167  10,763,228  13,698,956 


Incr, 


418,211  lbs. 

Exports  tloc. 

1868  5,731,794  lbs. 

1867  1,218,980 


Incr.   250,492  Iba. 


Decrease  2,487,176  lbs. 

The  stock  in  bond  on  the  4th  of  April  was  71,495,868  lbs., 
against  68,698,958  lbs.  in  1867,  and  81,660,354  lbs.  in  1866. 

Ij^ontljln  Sfiitcntcnt 

Of  the  Stocks,  Landings,  and  Deliveries  of  the  following 
Goods  at  the  Port  of  London,  from  Jan.  1  to  April  30, 
1868  and  1867. 


Aloes   •  C118CS 

kegs 
gourds 

Aniseed,  Star  chost.s 

AiTowroot   casks 

boxes  <ind  tins 

Balsam    casks,  &c. 

Bark,  Medicinal,  casks  and  cases 
serons,  t:c. 

Dark.  Tanners   tons 

Borax   packages 

Beeswax  bales  and  serons 

casks  and  cases 
cakes 

Brimstone   tons 

Camphor    packages 

Cardamoms    cbests 

Cochineal — 

Honduras   serons 

Mcxitian    „ 

Teneriffe    „ 

Cocuhis  Indicus  bags,  &c. 

Colombo  root   packages 

Cream  of  Tartar  casks 

Cubcbs    tags 

Dr.agonsblood   cbests 

Galls,  B.  I  casks  and  cases 

Mediterranean  sacks 

Gum — 

Ammoniac    packages 

Animi  and  Copal  . .  ,, 
Arabic,  Barbary  ... .  ,, 

Turkey   ,, 

East  India   ,, 

Assafcetida    , , 

Benjamin   ,, 

Dammar    ,, 

Galbauum  

Gamboge    „ 

Guaiacum  , 

Kino   , 

Kowrio    tons 

Mastic    packages 

Myrrh,  E.  I  

Olibanum  

Pandarac    „ 

Senegal   tons 

Tragacauth   piickages 

Ipecacuanha  ....  casks  and  bags 

Jalap   bales 

Tjac-Dye  cbests 

Nux  Vomica  packages 

Oil- 
Castor    casks 

cases 

dppors  and  tins 

Pnlin   tons 

Cocoannt  

Olive  casks,  &c. 

Aniseed   cans 

Cassia   

Opium   cbests,  Ac. 

lilmbarb   chests.. 

Safflower— 

Bengal   bales 

Bombay   „ 

SiifTron    packages 

Sarsaparilla   bales 

Senna  bales,  Ac. 

Shellac    chests,  Ac 

Sticklac  

Terra  Japonica— 

Gambler    tons 

Ciitch   „ 

Turmclic  

Vermilion. , , , ,          chests,  £c 


Btock 
May  31. 

Landings. 

Deliveries 

1808. 

1867. 

1808. 

1867. 

1868. 

1867. 

237S 

2620 

913 

1528 

1758 

2309 

70 

153 

07 

33 

96 

904 

707 

471 

849 

76« 

092 

524 

450 

130 

92 

189 

15131 

12058 

0423 

6877 

4028 

4273 

21745 

21152 

9087 

7509 

6450 

10990 

305 

264 

292 

294 

230 

399 

320 

392 

103 

203 

89 

147 

8292 

10430 

8518 

5231 

8991 

7220 

102 

148 

542 

154 

515 

1S9 

83 

81 

2 

398 

10 

42« 

231 

232 

192 

174 

208 

19 

880 

1810  582 

2273 

1089 

1955 

188 

2328 

1732 

1900 

3123 

1182 

— 

640 

— 

— 

— 

2119 

41371  1824 

2974 

1510 

1044 

231 

145 

310 

128 

175 

246 

2299 

1105 

2303 

1570 

1933 

513 

153 

469 

177 

656 

216 

5485 

4687 

9103 

7300 

8713 

C805 

940 

804 

00 

— 

104 

— 

1970 

2745 

89 

1554 

445 

431 

20B 

390 

148 

210 

207 

311 

1676 

1367 

604 

272 

113 

100 

S5 

87 

"20 

84 

51 

2409 

2774 

3458 

2579 

2917 

2656 

15 

93 

31 

51 

80 

32 

203 

224 

35 

23 

19 

23 

1C74 

2460 

1907 

13S1 

1752 

2492 

109 

178 

190 

209 

247 

34S 

36 

233 

21 

34 

48 

89 

1930 

1500 

3203 

1010 

2299 

983 

13S 

109 

174 

4 

131 

93 

1021 

87S 

732 

725 

587 

665 

1013 

1035 

103 

248 

270 

IT  A 

4 

0 

1 

8 

1 

194 

115 

264 

84 

143 

49 

89 

05 

22 

75 

17 

69 

225 

32 

218 

4 

92 

9 

1779 

1600 

1064 

1380 

606 

1043 

204 

288 

104 

29 

62 

SO 

01 

166 

34 

93 

34 

1090 

1849 

2041 

2272 

1551 

2502 

158 

328 

380 

Oil 

361 

456 

79 

50 

43 

27 

34 

24 

27 

18 

14 

2 

25 

3 

180 

90 

211 

112 

154 

17S 

385 

241 

276 

145 

92 

2580 

4167 

1656 

1683 

2655 

2475 

270 

1402 

517 

1765 

595 

1213 

S9 

83 

12 

17 

6 

S7 

378 

461 

S20 

372 

S69 

669 

1253S 

6310 

20364 

16520 

1S454 

16832 

5SS 

4S7 

2S63 

1331 

2927 

2095 

S589 

5470 

4004 

2920 

4305 

3855 

1377 

1902 

2131 

3099 

2429 

2S35 

704 

1056 

971 

425 

656 

C42 

163S 

17ll.'i 

086 

396 

532 

572 

334 

207 

no 

retm 

1007 

7S1 

1345 

073 

945 

814 

im 

2175 

1594 

1836 

1851 

1870 

S3 

122 

40 

63 

79 

10 

10 

1 

1 

216 

637 

GOS 

852 

729 

1163 

2043 

2538 

2084 

2057 

1GS3 

1526 

10200 

13954 

5459 

6363 

7385 

7061 

2470 

3709 

630 

160 

904 

1534 

3673 

2287 

7109 

40O8 

4915 

3100 

271 

365 

592 

169 

740 

527 

590 

606  303 

613 

514 

471 

46 

165 

15S 

35 

SS 
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rXlio  prices  quoted  in  the  following  list  aro  thoao  actually  obtninod  in 
lliiiciiig-liin*^  for  articles  sold  in  bulk.  Our  RetJiil  Hubscribera  must 
not  o-Tpeot  to  purchase  at  these  market  prices,  but  they  may  draw 
from  thorn  useful  conclusions  respecting  the  prices  at  which  articles 
are  offered  by  the  Wholesale  Firms.] 


CHEMICALS. 

ACIDS— 

Acetic  per  lb.  0  4 

Arscuious  [ste  Arsenic) 

Citric   per  lb.  2 

Nitric    „  0 

Oxalic    „  0 

Sulph'iric    „  0 

Tartiiric  crystal  . .     „  1 

powdered    ,,  1 


1868. 
June, 
d.  to 


s.  d. 
0  0 


AsTiMOKT  ore  per  ton  2S0 


8 
5 
8i 
0} 

3 

H 

0 


crude  ,  .per  cwt  23  0 


2  9 
0  5i 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

16 
8 


132  6 
10  10 
14  10 
0  91 

0  0 

1  8 
0  0 
0  0 

S3  6 
0 
0 


0 
0 

1  10 


155 
1-5 


regulus..     ,,        43  0 

star   43    0  . 

AnSEHic,  lump  ,       16  o 

powder  ,         7  6.. 

Ashes  (see  Salts)  

Bbimstone,  rough  ..per ton  132   6  .. 

roll  . .  ..jwr  cwt  10  5  . . 
flour....     „       14   0  .. 

Iodine,  dry   per  oz.     0  9.. 

Ivory  Black,  dry.  .per  cwt.  DO  , . 
Macsesia,  calcined.. per  lb.     16  .. 

Meucpry  per  bottle  1.S7   0  .. 

MrsiUM,  red   per  cwt.    21   0  .. 

orange  ,        32   6    . . 

Precipitate,  red  ...  .per  lb.     26  .. 

white..    „         2  5,. 

Prussian  Blde   ,,  10,. 

SALTS— 

Alum   per  ton  130  0  .. 

powder  ....     „      170   0  .. 

Ammonia : 

Carbonate   per  lb.     0  5  .. 

Hjdrochlorato,  crude, 

white  per  ton  420   0  .. 

British  (gee  Sal  Ammoniac) 
Muri.ito  (jee  Hydrochlorate) 

Sulphate   per  ton  230   0    ..    300  0 

Argol,  Cape  per  cwt   65   0    . .     75  0 

France  ....  „  48  0  ..  70  0 
Oporto,  red     ,,        25   0    ..     28  0 

Sicily    „        SO   0    ..     55  0 

Kaples,  white  „        60   0    . .     70  0 
Florence,  white 
>>      red  „ 
Bologna,  white  „ 
Ashes  (see  Potash  and  Soda) 
Bkachingpowd..per  cwt.  12 
Borax,  crude  ....  „ 
(Tincal)  ..  „ 
British  refnd. ,,        50  0 

Calomel   per  lb.     2  5 

Copper : 
Sulphate  per  cwt. 


0  51 
50O  0 


60 
60 
75 
65 

78 


30 
30 


24 


80 
70 
80 

0 
45 

60 

55  0 
0  0 


.84 
65 
65 


0 
0 
0 
8  0 
5  6 

13  0 

42  6 

0  5 


0 

Copperas,  green  ..per  ton   65  0 
CorrosiveSublimate-.p.lb.     1  11 
Cr.  Tartar,  French,  p.  cwt. 
Veuotian  grey 
brown  „ 
Epsom  Salts  ....per cwt. 

Glauber  Salts  , 

Lime : 

Acetate, white,  per  cwt. 
3Iagnesia : 

Carbonate   ,, 

Potash : 
Bichromate  ....per lb. 
Carbonate : 
Potashes,  Canada,  1st 

sort   per  cwt    82  6 

Pearlashes,  Canada,l8t 

sort   per  cwt.   85  0 

Chlorate  per  lb.     12  .. 

Hydriodate  (see  Potassium,  Iodide) 
Muriate  (see  Potassium,  Chloride) 

Prussiato   per  lb.  10 

red   19}. 

Tartrate  (see  Argol  and  Cream  of  Tartar) 
Potassium  : 

Chloride  per  cwt 

Iodide  per  lb.  11 

Quinine : 
Sulphate,    British,  in 

bottles  per  oz.  4 

Sulphate,  French    „  4 

Sal  Acctos  per  lb. 

Sal  Ammoniac,  Brit.  cwt. 
Saltpetre : 
Bengal,  6  per  cent  or 

nnder   per  cwt 

Bengal,  over  6  per  cent 
per  cwt. 
Madras  


25  0 
60  0 


21  6 
0  0 


0  0 


33  6 


1  OJ 
1  10 


8  3 


0  lOi 
82  0 


19  6 


19  » 


19  0 
IS  0 


19  3 
19  0 


1867. 
Juno. 


s. 

d. 

to    B.  d. 

0 

4 

0  0 

1 

11 

1  Hi 

0 

6 

0  Hi 

0 

10 

0  loj 

0 

0} 

0  1 

1 

2} 

18 

1 

2 

..       1  2} 

220 

0 

0  0 

22 

0 

..     23  0 

34 

0 

0  0 

34 

0 

85  0 

16 

0 

..     16  6 

7 

6 

7  9 

132 

6 

0  0 

10 

5 

..     19  10 

13 

10 

0  0 

0 

9} 

0  0 

8 

0* 

0  0 

1 

0 

18 

137 

6 

0  0 

21 

6 

..     22  0 

33 

6 

0  0 

2 

5 

2  6 

2 

5 

0  9 

1 

0 

1  10 

150 

0 

..    165  0 

170 

0 

..    175  0 

0 

5 

0  5i 

400 

0 

..    500  0 

240 

0 

..    250  0 

65 

0 

. .     77  6 

63 

0 

..     75  0 

30 

0 

0  0 

00 

0 

..     65  0 

66 

0 

71  0 

80 

0 

..     85  0 

70 

0 

75  0 

80 

0 

..     82  0 

14 

6 

..     15  0 

52 

6 

..     62  0 

47 

6 

.     00  0 

70 

0 

0  0 

2 

5 

0  •  0 

25 

0 

.     26  0 

65 

0 

57  6 

1 

11 

0  0 

84 

0 

0  0 

75 

6 

0  0 

70 

0 

72  6 

8 

6 

9  0 

5 

6 

6  0 

10 

0 

IS  0 

42 

6 

45  0 

0 

5 

0  5i 

34 

6 

0  0 

45 

6 

0  0 

0  0 

1 

1  0 

1 

9i 

1  10 

8 

0 

8  6 

12 

6 

0  0 

4 

9 

0  0 

4 

4 

0  0 

1 

0 

0  0 

82 

S  . 

.     35  0 

18 

3  . 

.     IS  9 

17 

«  . 

.     IS  0 

16 

6 

.     17  6 

1868. 
to 


s.  d. 

0  0 

0  0 

23  e 


Saltpetre,  rmiinutd: —  >.  d. 

Bomb.i  Kurrachoep.ct.  0  0 

European  ,  0  0 

British,  ro&ued      „  23  0 
Soda : 

Bic<^rbonate....  ,,  12  6  ..  12  9 
Carbonate : 

Soda  Ash. ...per  dog.  0   2    ..      0  2^ 

Soda  Cryst-tis  per  ton.  92   S    . .       0  0 

Hyposulphite,  .per  cwt.  22   0    ..      0  0 

Nitrate   13    8    ..     IS  9 

Sugar  or  Lead, White,  cwt  87   6    ..     38  0 

Brown    27    0    ..     28  0 

SuLf  uuR  (see  Brimstone) 

Vehdioris                 per  lb.  0  11    ..      1  0 

Vermiijok,  English.,  per  lb.  2   0.  30 

■.^T.TT«„        China....    „  3   0..      0  0 

DRUGS. 

Aloes,  nepatic... per  cwt  80  0   ..   180  0 

Socotrine . .      „  180   0    . .    340  0 

Cape,  good..    „  30   0    ..     31  0 

Inferior           „  18   0    . .     29  0 

Barbadoea  ,,  75  0  ..  210  0 
Amberoris,  grey  ....peroz.  32  0  ..  36  0 
BALSAMS— 

Canada   per  lb,   1  5 

Capivi   ,  1  Si 

Peru   ,  9  3 

Tolu                           ,,  2  5 

BABKS— 

Canella  alba  . . .  .per  cwt.  30  0 

CascariUa                 ,,  23  0 

Peru,  crown  &  grey  per  lb.    0  10 

Calisaya,  flat      ,,  2  6 

quill    „  2  3 

Cartbagena        „  0  9 

Pitayo    OS 

Red            .      „  1  6 

Bucho  Leaves  ,  0  2J 

Camphor,  China.,  per  cwt.  125  0 

Japan           „  127  6 

Hefln  Eng.  per  lb.  1  SJ 

Cantharldes   2  2 

CHA310MILE  Flowers  p.  cwt  45  0 

Castoreum   per  lb.  5  0 

Dragon's  Blood,  reed  p.  ct.  190  0 

lump   ,,  100  0 
FRUITS  AND  SEEDS  (see  also  Seeds 

Anise,  China  Star  pr  cwt.  84  0 

German,  tic.    ,,  36  0 

Beans,  Tonquin  . .  per  lb.  1  2 
Cardamoms,  Malabar 

good                      ,,  7  6 

inferior      ,,  5  3 

Madras  ,,  4  9 

Ceylon   „  2  6 

CorozoNuts...,  per  cwt.  12  0 

Cassia  Fistula..         „  20  0 

Castor  Seeds  ..          ,,  10  0 

Cocculus  Indicus  30  0 

Colocynth,  .ipple..  per  lb.  0   6 J 

Crotou  Seeds  . .  per  cwt.  70  0 

Cubebs   40   0    ..     45  0 

Cummin   21   0    ..     30  0 

Dividivi   11   6    ..     13  6 

Fenugreek                 „  11   0    ..     12  0 

Guinea  Grains  . .        „  45   0    ..     46  0 

Juniper  Berries        ,,  9   0..     10  0 

Myrobalans  ,  14   6    ..     19  6 

Nui  Vomica   21    0    ..     23  B 

Tamarinds,  E.->st  India,,  25   0    ..     31  0 

West  India,  new   „  25   0    ..     35  0 

Vanilla,  large  ....  per  lb.  90..     14  0 

inferior         ,,  3   0..      8  0 

Wormseed         per  cwt.  16..      0  0 
Ginger,  Preserved,  in  bond 

(duty  Id.  per  lb.)  per  lb.  0  8 
Gems  (see  separate  list) 

Homey,  Narbonno         „  0  0 

Cuba  ....        „  27  0 

Jamaica..  20  0 

Ipecacuakha  ....        ,,  6  3 

Isinglass,  Brazil . .  2  2 

Tongue  sort   „  3  0 

East  India     „  2   0..  4 

West  India     ,,  3   5..  3 

Euss.  long  staple  9   0..  10 

,,   leaf      „  5   6..  8 

„   Simovia  10..  2 

Jalap,  good    „  2   "  J 

infer.  &  stems   „  0   9..  3 

Lemon  Juice  ...  per  degree  0   OJ  ..  0 

Liquorice,  Spanish  per  cwt  6j   0    ..  lO 

Italian         „  50   0    ..  00 

Manna,  flaky  ....        ,,  ?   ^   ,.  9 

small  per  lb.  16..  1 

Musk                      peroz.  19   0    ..  40 

OILS  {see  also  separate  list) 

Almond, e.^pressed  per  lb.  18..  0 

Castor,  1st  palo....  J   J    "  9 

second  ,  0   6..  0 

infer.  &  dark  ,,  0   0..  0 

Bombay  (in  casks)  0   4}  ..  0 

Cod  Liver   per  gall.  4   6..  7 

Croton  peroz.  12..  1 

Essential  Oils :  ,  ^ 

Almond   per  lb.  38   0   ..      0  0 


0  0 
19 

0  0 
2  0 

..     38  0 

..     33  0 

1  10 

2  8 
2 
1 
1 
6 
0 

..  127 
0 
0 
0 

..  80 
..  32 
..  220 
..  229 
and  Spices) 
..     90  0 
..     41  0 
16 

8  6 

7  0 

8  6 
2  10 

..  19  0 
..  30  0 
..  12  0 
..  35  6 
0  10 
..    105  0 


0  10 

0  0 
36  0 
48  0 

6  6 

3  9 

4  0 
0 
9 
0 
6 
6 
6 
9 
Oi 
0 
0 
0 


1867. 

s.  d. 

s. 

14   0  to 

16 

o' 

20    0  .. 

21 

22   0  .. 

23 

0 

16   0  .. 

1 

9 

0   2J  .. 

0 

107   0  .. 

110 

0 

20   0  .. 

0 

0 

HO  .. 

13 

0 

87   0  .. 

38 

0 

28   0  .. 

29 

0 

0  11    • , 

1 

0 

2   9    . . 

3 

2 

2    5  .. 

6 

80    0  .. 

ISO 

0 

180   0  .. 

SOO 

0 

30    0  ,. 

34 

0  ' 

17   0  .. 

29 

0 

SO   0  .. 

280 

0 

38    0  .. 

40 

0 

12.. 

1 

1  lOj  .. 

1 

11 

6    3  .. 

0 

0 

2    3    , . 

3 

0 

32    0    . . 

33 

0 

16   0    . . 

23 

0 

14  .. 

2 

0 

2    6  ,, 

2 

9 

2   3  .. 

2 

6 

0  10  ., 

1 

4 

0   9  ,. 

1 

8 

2   6  .. 

12 

0 

0   2i  .. 

0 

9 

137   0  .. 

0 

9 

137   6  .. 

140 

0 

1  11  .. 

0 

0 

2  4.. 

2 

5 

50   0    . . 

95 

0 

1  0 

20 

0 

200   0  !.' 

220 

0 

90   0  .. 

280 

0 

120   0    . . 

0 

0 

30    0    . . 

42 

0 

10.. 

1 

10 

6   0    . . 

6 

6 

4    0  .. 

5 

19 

3    9    .  ■ 

6 

9 

2  6.. 

3 

0 

10   0  .. 

16 

S 

20    0  .. 

32 

0 

10    0  .. 

12 

0 

30    0  .. 

35 

0 

0 
100 
60 
14 
12 


10  0 
56  0 


1  0 

50  0 

28  0 

25  0 

9  6 

2  0 

3  0 
1  10 
3  8 


9 
7 
1 
4 

0 
0 
65 
50 
3 


110 
19  0 


1  10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
1 


n 

6i 
51 
6 
2 


3  10 
0  OJ 

75  0 

70  0 

4  3 
2  0 

32  0 


0 

71 

61 

6 

0 

6 

6 


35  0 


0  0 


862 
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Basonlial  Oils,  contiaved:— 

Anlno  Mod  }>er  lb 

Buy   purcwt. 

]ltirK»mut   porlb. 

Ci\ioiiiit.(iu  boud)  poroK. 

Caiunuy  por  lb. 

CasHia  

Cinuumoa   por  oz. 

Cluiiatnou-leur  , ,  ,, 

Citi'unollo    ,, 

fiuo....  „ 

Clovo  por  lb. 

Juiiipdr    „ 

Luvciulur   t, 

Lciiioii  1 

Loiiioiigmsa  ....poroz. 

Nt'ioli    II 

Nut.iR'tc  

OmTl^'0  por  lb. 

Otlu  iif  Ro808....por  oz. 
Pupporraint : 

Aiiiorican   por  lb. 

GiiKlish   

Ro8eiii0vy    „ 

Basuaf  nui  

Bi>oiirmiut  

Thyme   „ 

Mace,  ox(>rGS3od  . .  per  oz. 

Opium,  Tmkoy  

Kgyptijin  .... 
QDASSiA(l)ittcrwood)pcrtbn  ' 
RBUD.iuu,  China,  good  and 

fiuo   porlb. 

Good,  mid.  to  ord.  ,, 
Butch  trimmed  „ 

Russian   

HOOTS— 

Calumba   perowfc. 

China    ,, 

Oalftugal   ,, 

■Oentiati   

Hellebore   

Orris.  , 

Pellitory  , 

Wnk  per  lb. 

Hbatauy  

Boneka  

Bnako   

Saffron,  Spanish  .. 

Salf.p   percwt. 

■SARSAPAJitLLA,  Lima  per  lb. 

Pari  

Honduras   

Jamaica  

Bassai-ras   por  cwt. 

SoAMMoNY,  Virgin  .  .per  lb. 

second  &  or.iinary 
fiiNUA.  Bombay  .... 

Tiiiuivolly   

Alexandria  

Spermaceti, refined. . 

Americin   

Squill  

GUMS. 

AiiMOOTAO,  drop  .  .per  cwt.  200 

lump  ..      „  120 

Amur,  fine  wasshed      „  210 

bold  scraped  190 

sorts                  „  105 

dark                   „  70 

Ababio,  E.  I.,  fine 

pale  picked   . .      ,,  SO 

•  arts,  ed.  to  fin  ,,  63 

garblings.,      ,,  45 

ToKKBTjpick.  Rdto  fin.  ,,  170 

second  &  inf.  85 

■  in  sorts  68 
Gedda..,.       ,,  47 

BabbAKt,  white  . .      „  70 

brown..      ,,  75 

Australian  ,  36 

ASSAFCETIDA,Com  to  gd  ,,  66 

BtNJAUm,  Ist  qual.       „  500 

2nd  „          „  880 

3rd   ,,          „  HO 

OOPAL,  AuRoU,  red       „  60 

■  Beuguela  . .  70 
Sierra  Leone,  .per  lb.  0 
Manilla  ....percwt.  28 

DauhAR,  pale  ,  85 

BOPHOROIUM   13 

QALEtANUM  ,  340 

aAHi>00£,|-^:d  pipe      ,,  240 

iTTiorts..      ,,  200 

GOAIACUM   porlb.  0 

Kino  per  cwt.  05 

KowRlE,  rouith  ,  34 

scraped  ..      ,,  A5 

Hastio,  picked  per  lb.  6 

Uyrrii,  gd.  &  fino  per  cwt.  170 

sorts   100 

OuBA.vuu,  p.  sorts      ,,  78 

amber  A  ylw.  65 

garblings   28 

SmcEOAL   p«r  owt.  80 

Sahdaha   89 


1SU8. 


1867. 


H. 

d. 

8.  d. 

8. 

d. 

A. 

(1. 

8 

S  to 

8 

12 

0  to 

12 

9 

75 

0  .. 

0 

0 

80 

0  .. 

90 

0 

18 

6  .. 

22 

0 

11 

3  .. 

19 

0 

0 

1}  .. 

0 

2 

0 

2  .. 

0 

"i 
6 

.5 

0  .. 

6 

6 

6 

0  .. 

6 

5 

0  .. 

0  .. 

5 

9 

0 

6  .. 

6 

8 

1 

a 

6 

1 

3  .. 

S 

6 

0 

u  .. 

0 

2 

0 

4  .. 

0 

0 

0 

sf  .. 

0 

2] 

0 

-A  •• 

0 

0 

0 

si  .. 

0 

0 

0 

4}  .. 

0 

0 

3 

6  .. 

0 

0 

2 

7  .. 

0 

0 

1 

9  .. 

2 

0 

1 

6  .. 

1 

0 

9  .. 

(J 

V 

2 

9  .. 

8 

9 

0  .. 

8 

0 

n 

0  ., 

0 

0 

0 

4i  .. 

0 

4} 

0 

6  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0  .. 

0 

0 

3 

6  .. 

4 

0 

0 

8  .. 

0 

8 

0 

1  .. 

0 

7 

5 

0  .. 

7 

0 

5 

0  .. 

7 

6 

10 

0  .. 

20 

0 

17 

0  .. 

21 

0 

21 

6  .. 

23 

0 

22 

6  .. 

23 

0 

36 

0  .. 

43 

0 

83 

0    . . 

44 

0 

1 

0  .. 

2 

0 

1 

9  .. 

2 

0 

3 

0  .. 

4 

0 

3 

0  ., 

3 

6 

10 

0  .. 

20 

0 

16 

0  .. 

25 

0 

1 

10  .. 

4 

0 

2 

0  .. 

4 

0 

.  0 

03  .. 

0 

24 

0 

0  .. 

0 

7 

19 

0  .. 

20 

0 

16 

0  .. 

17 

0 

0 

0  .. 

0 

0 

3 

0  .. 

7 

0 

105 

0  .. 

0 

0 

110 

0  .. 

120 

0 

5 

0  .. 

8 

0 

6 

0  .. 

10 

0 

1 

6  .. 

i 

6 

1 

1)  .. 

5 

0 

10 

0  .. 

12 

0 

10 

0    . . 

12 

0 

9 

0  .. 

10 

0 

9 

0  .. 

10 

0 

20 

0  ,. 

85 

0 

35 

0    . . 

40 

0 

SO 

0  .. 

35 

0 

20 

0  .. 

30 

0 

16 

0  .. 

19 

0 

13 

0  .. 

14 

0 

10 

0  .. 

17 

0 

16 

0  .. 

0 

0 

22 

0  .. 

80 

0 

26 

0  .. 

82 

0 

36 

0  .. 

42 

0 

34 

0  .. 

So 

0 

58 

0  .. 

60 

0 

58 

0  .. 

60 

0 

0 

8  .. 

0 

10 

10 

0  .. 

n 

9 

0 

6  .. 

0  10 

0 

7  .. 

1 

0 

1 

7  .. 

0 

0 

1 

9  .. 

1 

10 

1 

9  .. 

0 

0 

3 

0  .. 

0 

0 

30 

0  .. 

36 

0 

34 

0  .. 

36 

0 

90 

0  .. 

no 

0 

110 

0  .. 

120 

0 

0 

0  .. 

0 

0 

1 

0  .. 

1 

4 

0 

0  .. 

0 

0 

0  11  .. 

1 

1 

0  10  .. 

1 

4 

0 

10  .. 

1 

4 

1 

0  .. 

2 

0 

1 

0  .. 

2 

1 

10 

0  .. 

0 

0 

8 

0  .. 

9 

0 

28 

0  .. 

36 

0 

80 

0  .. 

40 

0 

11 

0  .. 

23 

0 

12 

0  .. 

23 

0 

0 

S  .. 

0 

6ir 

0 

n .. 

Q 

^ 

0 

2i  .. 

0  10 

0 

2i  .. 

0 

9 

0 

bi  .. 

0  lU 

0 

5  .. 

0 

10 

1 

6  .. 

0 

0 

1 

2  .. 

0 

0 

1 

5  .. 

0 

0 

1 

1  .. 

0 

0 

0 

1  .. 

0 

2 

0 

2i  .. 

0 

31 

Gums,  continued 

Thvh  

TuAaACA.NTn,  loaf.. 

in  sorts 

OILS. 

Seal,  pale  por  tun 

yoUow  to  tinged  „ 

brown  , 

Sperm,  body  , 

headmatter  ,, 

Cod  

Wu  A  LK,  South  Sea,  palo  , , 
yellow  ,, 
brown  „ 
East  India,  Fish  „ 

Olive,  Galipull    „ 

Trieste    ,i 

Levant   

Mogador  

Hpani:ih    „ 

Hiciiy   

CocoANOT,  Ouctiin. .  per  ton 
Ceylon  . .  „ 
Sydney 
Ground  Not  and  Oinoei.lt  : 

Uomliny   

Madras  

Palm,  fiuo   

LrNHBP.D   

Rapeseed,  Knglisli,  palo  .. 

brown  

Foreign  palo .... 

brown  

cottoksebd   

Lard..-.-  

Tallow  

Petroleum,  Crude   

refined,  per  gall. 
Spirit  „ 

SEEDS. 

Canary  per  qr. 

Caraway,  English  per  cwt. 

German,  &c  

COBIANDEB   

Hemp  per  qr. 

LiMSEED,  English  per  qr. . . 

Black  Sea  «t  Azof 

Calcutta  ,, 

Bombay 

St.  Petrsbrg.  „ 

Mustard,  brown,  .per  bshl. 
white..  ,, 

Poppy,  East  India  per  qr, 


1808. 
8.  d. 
11  0  to 
240  0  .. 
100  0  .. 


0 

.  260 

0 

190 

0  . 

.  220 

0 

0 

.  100 

0 

100 

0  . 

.  180 

0 

0 

.  230 

0 

210 

0  . 

,  220 

0 

0 

.  215 

0 

150 

0  . 

.  200 

0 

0 

..  185 

0 

100 

0  . 

.  147 

0 

0 

..  100 

0 

72 

0  . 

.  100 

0 

0 

..  85 

0 

R5 

0 

.  90 

0 

0 

.  78 

0 

73 

0 

.  84 

0 

0 

..  60 

0 

CO 

0 

.  70 

0 

0 

..  210 

0 

190 

0 

.  225 

0 

0 

..  100 

0 

85 

0 

.  170 

0 

0 

..  84 

0 

70 

0 

.  90 

0 

0 

..  67 

0 

55 

0 

0 

0 

0 

..  80 

0 

82 

6 

0 

0 

0 

..  80 

0 

85 

0 

0 

0 

0 

..  50 

0 

65 

0 

.  73 

0 

0 

..  90 

0 

60 

0 

.  90 

0 

0 

..  660 

0 

500 

0 

.  600 

0 

0 

..  480 

0 

260 

0 

.  500 

0 

0 

..  360 

0 

100 

0 

.  300 

0 

0 

..  70 

0 

06 

0 

.  70 

0 

0 

..  84 

0 

02 

6 

.  75 

0 

1 

3 

0 

4i 

1 

0 

0 

..  45 

0 

22 

0 

.  45 

0 

0 

..  91 

0 

65 

0 

.  75 

0 

0 

..  19 

0 

17 

0 

..  19 

0 

0 

..  280 

0 

240 

0 

..  230 

0 

0 

0 

0 

380 

0 

..  420 

0 

0 

0 

0 

220 

0 

.  SOO 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

9 

2 

6 

0 

..  140 

0 

100 

0 

..  160 

0 

0 

..  42 

6 

28 

0 

..  34 

0 

6 

..  100 

0 

35 

0 

. .  75 

0 

0 

7 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

..  220 

0 

160 

0 

..  180 

0 

0 

..  160 

0 

80 

0 

..  140 

0 

0 

..  82 

0 

72 

0 

..  77 

0 

0 

..  74 

0 

62 

0 

..  70 

0 

0 

..  45 

0 

24 

0 

..  43 

0 

0 

..  90 

0 

92 

6 

..  87 

6 

« 

..  107 

6 

85 

0 

..  [95 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

34  0 

84  0 


07  10 
68  10 
63  0 
61  0 
44  0 


50  0 
46  0 
40  0 
32  6 
M  0 
81  10 
36  0 
34 
32 
70 
87 
11 

8. 
1 

0 


8.  d. 
59  0 


SPICES. 

Cassia  LioKCA  ...  .per  cwt.  118  0  , 

Vera                        „  60  0  , 

Buds   140  0  . 

Cinnamon,  Ceylon, 

1st  quality  ....peril).  1  11 

2nd  do   18, 

3rd    do   14, 

Tellioherry   19 

Cloves,  Penang. ., .  0  9^ 

Amboyna                 „  0  4} 

Zanzibar   0  3| 

Gi.NOi  B.  Jam  ,  fine  i)er  cwt.  90  0 

Ord.  to  good  . .      „  36  0 

African   27  6 

Bengal                      „  26  0  , 

Iilalaliar                     ,,  30  0 

Cochin                     „  42  0 

Pepper,  Blk.  Malabar,  perlb.   0  4i 

White,  rellicherry      „  0  9 

Cayenne                     „  0  4 

VARIOUS  PROIITJCTS. 

COCHIiSEAL— 

Honduras,  black  ..per  lb.  3  3 

„        silver  ..     „  3  1 

„        pasty  ..     „  1  19 

Mexican,  black  ,  3  3 

silver ....  3  1 

Tenerifib,  black  ,  3  8 

„       silver....    ,,  S  8 

GLUE,  Town  percwt.  40  0 

French                „  52  0 

GUANO— 

African,  <!ic  por  ton.  70  0 

Peruvian   0  0 

LAC,  Shellac,  orange  p.  cwt.  SO  0 

Liver  &  nat.  orange  60  0 

Garnet                      „  56  6 

Button,  dark  to  mid.  „  60  0 

Good  and  fine  . .     ,,  90  0 

Sekdlao   50  0 

Sticklao                    „  02  6 

PUMICE  STONE  ..per  ton  120  0  , 

SOAP,  Castilo   percwt.  38  0 

Marseilles            „  40  0 

SPONGIi.Turk.finpkdprlb.  12  0 

Fair  to  good  . .     „  5  0 

Ordinary   2  0 

Bahama   0  8 


1867. 

8.  U. 

d. 

0  0 

16 

0  to 

17 

0 

400  0 

220 

0  .. 

320 

0 

220  0 

80 

0  .. 

205 

0 

e  K. 

£ 

8. 

£ 

8. 

0  0 

39 

0  .. 

0 

0 

0  0 

30 

0  .. 

88 

0 

0  0 

85 

0  .. 

0 

0 

100  0 

110 

0  .. 

112 

0 

0  0 

108 

0  .. 

0 

0 

0  0 

40 

0  .. 

0 

0 

0  0 

40 

0  .. 

0 

0 

0  0 

39 

0  .. 

0 

0 

0  0 

35 

e  .. 

36 

0 

0  0 

35 

0  .. 

0 

0 

0  0 

62 

0  .. 

0 

0 

0  0 

61 

0  .. 

0 

0 

0  0 

57 

10  .. 

0 

0 

0  0 

56 

0  .. 

0 

0 

63  0 

59 

0  .. 

60 

0 

V  U 

59 

0    ■  ■ 

Q 

Q 

0  0 

65 

0  .. 

0 

0 

0  0 

49 

0  .. 

0 

0 

60  0 

41 

0  .. 

46 

0 

0  0 

60 

0  .. 

0 

0 

48  0 

54 

0  .. 

55 

0 

0  0 

40 

0  .. 

0 

0 

0  0 

39 

10  .. 

0 

0 

34  10 

37 

10  .. 

38 

0 

82  0 

35 

0  .. 

36 

5 

37  0 

36  10  .. 

39 

0 

34  10 

87 

0  .. 

0 

0 

38  0 

30 

10  .. 

86  10 

0  0 

60 

0  .. 

61 

0 

0  0 

36 

0  .. 

S8 

0 

0  0 

10 

0  .. 

0 

0 

a.  d. 

B. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

0  0 

I 

I  .. 

1 

2 

0  11 

0 

7  .. 

1 

0 

8.  d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

68  0 

0 

0  .. 

0 

0 
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